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JUNE MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. In the absence of the President, 
the second Vice-President, Mr. Winslow Warren, occupied 
the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Corresponding Secretary, in the absence of the Librarian, 
read the list of donors to the Library during the last month. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Miss Mary H. Hinckley, of Milton, a painting on cloth, bear- 
ing the legend "Homage to Parents," made by Miss Elizabeth 
Bass Hinckley in 1820, while a pupil at Miss Famham's Academy, a 
fashionable school for young ladies conducted by Louisa and Char- 
lotte Famham, at 26 Newbury (now Washington) Street, Boston. 

From Mr. Norcross, a bust, in plaster, of Charles Simmer, made 
by Martin Milmore. It differs from that given by Mr. Claflin in 
1914 (Proceedings, xlvii. 311). 

From Charles B. Wilby, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a pot bearing a por- 
trait of General Benjamin F. Butler, and with the following history: 

"All of the steamboats plying the southern Mississippi and its 
tributaries were destroyed during the war, and in 1866 a resident of 
Cincinnati piu-chased a steamboat in St. Louis for his son to use in 
re-establishing a packet line between New Orleans and Shreveport. 
The boat was sent to New Orleans, and was there fitted and furnished 
for Red River passenger traflSc. 

"In the early '70's, when the enterprise had proved unsuccessful, 
the boat was sold at New Orleans to pay its debts; and the donor was 
sent there to see that the legal formalities of the sale were properly 
observed. When going through the boat, he found that each state- 
room in the ladies' cabin was furnished with articles like this, which 
had been supplied by the ship's chandler when the boat was fitted 
out, as an expression of the feeling in New Orleans and Louisiana 
against the original of the portrait." 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, one French and one United States 
war poster. 

From Miss Mary F. Jenks, eleven medals. 
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The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from John Adams Aiken, of Greenfield, accepting his 
election as a Resident Member of the Society. 

The appointment of Mr. C. P. Greenough to write the 
memoir of Richard Olney was announced. 

Mr. MiNOT read the following paper prepared by his son, 
Grafton Winthrop Minot, who had served as private secretary 
to Ambassador Gerard, on 

The Recent Departure of the American Mission 
FROM Berlin. 

In spite of the difficulty experienced in obtaining accurate 
information regarding political matters, the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens residing in Germany felt that the attitude of the 
Imperial Government subsequent to the negotiations regard- 
ing the sinking of the Sussex gave grave grounds for doubt as 
to its real intentions. It was none the less hard to prove that 
the German authorities did not desire to fulfil their promises, 
and that the constantly increasing nmnber of illegal sinkings 
was not the outcome either of unfortunate circumstances or 
of the insubordinate zeal of individuals. 

This feeling of uncertainty as to the real purpose of the Im- 
perial Government made itself felt in Berlin, and was fos- 
tered by the utterances of the newspapers, which for some 
months to come were moderate in their attitude regarding 
the limitation of the submarine warfare. Expressions of dis- 
approval of the Government's attitude in restricting the activi- 
ties of the submarines were rigidly censored, and, although 
bitter spoken criticism could be heard on all sides, httle was 
allowed to appear in print. 

In the secret sittings of the Budget Conamittee of the Reichs- 
tag shortly after September 28 the advisability of instituting 
a ruthless submarine warfare was discussed at length, and, 
although no definite action was taken at the time, the like- 
lihood increased that this new course would ultimately be 
adopted. Through certain underground channels it was 
possible for the Embassy to obtain full reports of these secret 
deliberations. About this time censorship was slightly re- 
laxed and occasional articles appeared hinting at the possi- 
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bility of more extended submarine activity, discussing the 
practicability of this course and arraigning the position of 
the United States. Upon the promulgation of the German 
proposals for a peace conference rigid censorship was again 
applied, and many papers printed inspired editorials for the 
purpose of disposing public opinion favorably towards Presi- 
dent Wilson's mediation. The intention of the German Gov- 
ernment, already apparent to most Americans, became mani- 
fest to all a week after the publication of the reply of the 
Entente powers. The attempt to secure peace had failed — it 
was therefore no longer necessary to respect the commerce of 
the United States. With ludicrous promptitude the inspired 
articles ceased and the censorship upon the submarine discus- 
sion was removed. Military critics of prominence, such as 
Mohrat and Persius, earnestly advocated the resumption of 
unrestricted warfare; in the Reichstag the bitterness against 
America grew daily. The Chancellor was increasingly accused 
of inaction, and was urged to a more energetic programme by 
members of all parties except the extreme Socialists. The 
naval faction — of which von Tirpitz was the most conspicu- 
ous member — were obviously gaining in power. Von Jagow 
resigned from the foreign secretaryship, giving place to 
Zimmerman. 

It was evident to the impartial observer in Berlin that the 
newspapers were being used as media by which to mould public 
sentiment into approval of an ofl&cial change of policy, even 
before rumors as to the probability of the coming step were 
circulated. Finally, some twenty-four hours before the de- 
livery of the note, Mr. Gerard was confidentially informed 
that a memorandum describing various changes in the conduct 
of the submarine warfare would shortly be presented to him 
for transmission to the Government of the United States. 
The document, awaited with so much anxiety, was delivered 
to him on Wednesday, January 31, in the early evening. 

With the publication of the text of the memorandum it at 
once became evident to the members of the staff of the Berlin 
Embassy that, tolerant as was the attitude of the Washing- 
ton administration, this new departure would inevitably lead 
to one of two results: either the German Government would 
become convinced of the seriousness of the situation and re- 
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scind the proposed order; or else a rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations, with probably still graver developments, would follow. 

The period between the transmission of the German proc- 
lamation and the arrival of the final instructions of the De- 
partment of State was naturally one of great tension for all. 
With the constantly recurring crises of the preceding year the 
Embassy had learned to face the possibility of a sudden rup- 
ture of relations. Efforts had accordingly been made to keep 
each department so systematized that it could be handed over 
with as little disorganization as possible to those who might 
undertake the various interests. From time to time the head 
of each bureau carefully tabulated the work going on under 
him, and compiled an account of its functions together with 
the duties of each subordinate. The ceaseless pressure of the 
work and the fact that from the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the Embassy was consistently understaffed made this task 
the more difficult. 

It is fitting that mention should be made of the manner in 
which the unity of the Embassy was upheld by its counsellor, 
and for some time charge d'affaires, Joseph Clark Grew. 
Under his supervision the structure of the chancery depart- 
ments was devised and built up, and while charge d'affaires 
he conducted the difficult negotiations in connection with the 
German peace proposals and the protests of the United States 
against the Belgian deportations. Through his quiet force, 
tact and personal magnetism, discordant elements in the 
staff were blended into a harmonious unit. 

On Sunday, February 4, at about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing a wireless despatch to the effect that the United States 
had broken relations with Germany was received by the 
president of the Dresdner Bank. Mr. Gerard was at once 
informed, and the members of the staff, who for the most part 
were at their homes, were immediately called to the chancery. 
The report, although unconfirmed, was so worded as to give 
little room for doubt as to its authenticity. During the after- 
noon further despatches reached the Embassy, but it was not 
until the same evening that the official instructions from 
America arrived. 

Early on the morning of February 5 the Embassy was 
filled with anxious Americans desiring passports, information 
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and help. In remarkable contrast to the early days of the war 
not a sign of panic was visible; a more orderly and business- 
like gathering could scarcely be imagined. 

One must remember that in addition to its normal functions 
the Embassy was entrusted with the interests of Great Britain, 
Japan, Rimiania and Serbia. Each of these countries had a 
separately organized bureau, all situated in the Embassy 
building. The British department alone employed a stafif of 
over thirty persons to operate a bureau to tabulate and 
transmit the lists of prisoners, wounded and dead, a military 
camp-visiting department with five American physicians as 
travelling inspectors, and a staff of stenographers for filing and 
recording, a disbursing office for the British families who still 
remained in Germany, and a bureau to inspect and care for 
the civilian internes. In order to handle the funds en- 
trusted to the Embassy and effect the proper distributions 
and transmissions, it was necessary to maintain a bureau of 
accounts with six accountants, stenographers and assistants. 
It is not hard to see how difficult a task was the transfer of 
these interests to another mission, which might be lacking in 
any form of efficient organization, with a small and inexpe- 
rienced staff, ignorant of the language of the nationals with 
whose affairs they were to be entrusted. 

In the instructions of the Department of State it was set 
forth that the American affairs in Germany, together with 
those of Japan and Serbia, should be turned over to the Spanish 
Embassy. The British interests were to be taken over by the 
Dutch Legation, and those of Rumania by the Swiss Lega- 
tion. As the Spanish Mission already handled the French, 
Montenegrin and Russian affairs, the assumption of American 
interests, although a serious undertaking, did not involve as 
much confusion as in the case of the interests of those coun- 
tries having many nationals as civil or military prisoners in 
Germany. The Spanish Embassy already had a large staff 
and maintained separate offices for the French and Russian 
affairs. It is interesting to recall that the Spanish Ambassador, 
Seflor Polo de Bernabe, to whom American interests are now 
entrusted, nineteen years ago as retiring Spanish Minister at 
Washington, was overtaken by the declaration of war with 
Spain while yet in the United States, and was forced to return 
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to Europe by way of Canada. Although there was at one 
time some cause for complaint as to the manner in which the 
French interests were conducted, the Spanish staff did every- 
thing possible to assume their new responsibilities with as 
little interruption as possible. Members of the Spanish con- 
sular and diplomatic staff at once came to our Embassy to 
inspect the system and to learn what was possible before the 
work was actually turned over to them. The British were not 
so fortunate in the selection of their representatives. Since 
the beginning of the war the Dutch Legation staff consisted 
of the Minister, Baron Gevers, two secretaries (one of whom 
was on indefinite leave at the time of the rupture of relations), 
and two or three clerks. Added to this the chancery was 
composed of a few small rooms at the head of many flights 
of winding stairs. The Minister, who was a man of great 
cultivation, experience and unquestioned ability, undertook, 
somewhat reluctantly, the heavy responsibilities thus thrown 
upon him. 

It was naturally impossible for the Spanish Embassy and 
Dutch Legation to take over the business in their own offices, 
and it was therefore decided to retain the American Embassy 

— a private residence leased from the von Schwabach family 

— and to continue the work there vmder the supervision of the 
new representatives. 

The United States Embassy was particularly fortunate in 
its clerical staff, as there were employed a number of Americans, 
English and Germans experienced in the work and willing to 
go on in the service of the new controllers. The clerks engaged 
in the filing of British correspondence, card cataloguing of 
prisoners, etc., all continued at their positions through the 
crisis, and for the most part remained after the departure of 
the mission. The stenographers and assistants engaged in 
American affairs in many cases wished to leave Berhn with 
the Embassy, but enough stayed behind to ensure the con- 
tinuity of the work. 

It was during this period that Mr. Gerard was asked to 
ratify on behalf of his Government the treaty made between 
Frederick WiUiam III and the United States in 1799. When 
the particulars were discussed it was found that the German 
authorities wished to add a further protocol to the effect that 
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the ships of each nation should not be interned, should be 
free to leave port when they should desire, but should not be 
compelled to do so. In view of the fact that there were no 
American vessels in German ports, and that a considerable 
fleet of German merchant marine lay in American ports, this 
proposition was manifestly one-sided. Mr. Gerard not only 
refused to consider the suggestion, but even refused to com- 
municate it to the United States Government. At the time 
of the break of relations reports appeared in many of the 
American newspapers to the effect that the German Govern- 
ment endeavored to compass these ends by threatening to 
hold the American Ambassador unless he should comply with 
their wishes in this respect. This is also thought to have been 
the case by certain members of the staff, and the point is still 
somewhat in doubt. It is, however, the opinion of the majority 
of the Embassy, and indeed that of the writer, that the Ger- 
man authorities did not desire to threaten, but to persuade; 
further, that the German Government was far from anxious 
to detain the Embassy longer than was necessary for the 
Foreign Office to receive assurances that Count Bernstorff 
would be granted proper facilities for his return. This theory 
seems the more probable in the light of succeeding events, for 
it is certain that the Embassy was not held an hour longer 
than was needed to transact the necessary business of closing, 
and that Mr. Gerard's wishes with regard to the manner of 
his departure were sedulously followed. 

With the first day communication by telegraph and mail 
with other cities was cut off, and it was only from the few 
Americans who succeeded in reaching Berlin from other cities 
that it was possible to gather information as to what was hap- 
pening in the outlying consular districts. No cable news of 
any kind was permitted to reach the Embassy and messages 
could be sent only en clair, and then after passing inspection 
of the Foreign Office. On the second day the telephone was 
cut off by military order, and this step, seemingly useless from 
the German point of view, was a very real source of incon- 
venience and discomfort. To transmit a message of any kind 
it was necessary to send to the Kaiserhof — a large hotel in 
the immediate vicinity. Fortunately the telephones of the 
members of the staff in their private residences were at no 
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time disconnected. It was not until some days later that the 
Embassy lines were again in working order, and it was stated 
that the whole matter was an error resulting from a misunder- 
standing between the military authorities and the Foreign 
Office. The usual amount of correspondence arrived with the 
early mail, and was at once opened and distributed. An hour 
or so later there arrived at the Embassy a very embarrassed 
postman to say that he had delivered the mail by mistake, 
and that he must request the return of the letters. He was 
poHtely but firmly informed that it was then too late to rectify 
the slip. During the next five days mail was from time to 
time delivered, but it is difficult to decide how much was kept 
back and how much surrendered. Completely unimportant 
household bills mailed on February i and 2 were carefully 
retained, and have just reached their destination at the time 
of the writing of this paper, whereas certain business letters 
and even registered letters were occasionally delivered to the 
Embassy. It is to be presumed that the postmasters acted as 
their fancy directed them in this matter. 

There remained much correspondence to be dealt with up 
to the last day, and, although officially out of connection with 
the Foreign Office, the Embassy continued to send notes rela- 
tive to the interests in its care even on the actual afternoon of 
its departure. These notes were dated February 2, and thus 
were technically addressed to the Foreign Office before rela- 
tions were broken. Much credit is due to the clerical staff of 
the Embassy who, although many of them were German sub- 
jects, made themselves of the greatest service until the end. 
The domestic servants of the staff seemed appalled by the 
news and placed far more confidence in their masters than in 
their own people. There was hardly one who would not have 
been glad of the chance of leaving Germany with the Embassy. 
To complete the delivery of the affairs into Spanish hands it 
was necessary to destroy all codes, records and copies of cipher 
messages and confidential reports. As the code books used 
were nearly the size of a Standard Dictionary, it was no easy 
matter to mutilate them so as to destroy each page and letter. 
The books had to be broken up in small sections and then 
burned, together with the rest of the correspondence. The 
destruction of these records, which had taken such days and 
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nights of labor to decode and transcribe, gave a more definite 
feeling of finality than any other step. In order to assist in 
the conduct of the American, British, Japanese, Rumanian 
and Serbian interests it was decided to leave certain of the less 
important files open for reference. All other correspondence 
and records had to be separated, locked, bound and carefully 
sealed in the presence of the Spanish representatives. As a 
last step the big dies of the Embassy seal were smashed with 
an axehead. 

All official information as to the date and hour of the de- 
parture of the Embassy was carefully withheld from the papers. 
A report that the staff was not to leave until a date one week 
later than that actually planned was circulated, apparently 
with the purpose of misleading the public. These precautions, 
although well considered, were probably unnecessary, as at no 
time during the week in which the Embassy remained in Berlin 
after the break did the public evince much curiosity as to its 
actions. No crowds assembled in front of the building, nor 
did anyone attempt to molest persons entering it. 

The special train was scheduled to leave at eight o'clock in 
the evening on Saturday, February 10, from the Anhalter 
Bahnhof. The day had been cold and overcast, and as even- 
ing drew on it grew misty and damp. The train consisted of a 
private car, two sleeping cars, two day coaches, a dining and 
a baggage car. An hour before the departure almost the 
whole of the staff were at the station. The platform from 
which the train was to leave was carefully blocked off from the 
main entrance and access was allowed only on presentation 
of passes from the Foreign Office. Owing to the number of 
private citizens whom Mr. Gerard had asked to take with 
him on the train, the sleeping accommodations, which wovdd 
have been ample for the actual and clerical staff, proved in- 
sufficient — forty-four berths to one hundred and twenty 
persons. 

A few representatives of the German Foreign Office headed 
by Count Montgelas, some members of the various Embas- 
sies and Legations in Berlin and the intimate friends of Mr. 
Gerard and of the staff were the only persons on the platform. 
After a slight confusion in arranging the passengers in their 
places and a brief leavetaking, the train pulled quietly out of 
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the station into a black and rainy night. To conduct Mr. 
Gerard to the frontier two extremely pleasant young staff 
officers had been selected, and great credit is due to them for 
the tactful manner in which they fulfilled their unwelcome 
duty. There were in addition a few secret service agents to 
ensure the safety of the passengers. As the excitement of 
the departure precluded any possibility of sleep for most, the 
younger members of the staff and their wives gathered in a 
compartment of one of the day coaches. Some adventurous 
spirits had thought of champagne for the journey, and seized 
this opportunity to open it. More people arrived, and soon 
the compartment was crowded to bursting. Relief after the 
strain was infectious, and it must have been a source of some 
irritation to the members of the secret service in nearby com- 
partments to see such cheerful exiles. It was perhaps well 
that they could not hear the exact wording of the toasts which 
were proposed. 

The journey passed quickly and uneventfully until the train 
reached the Baden frontier. Here the German officers quietly 
left the train, after courteously refraining from any form of 
examination of the credentials of the passengers. On their 
departure Mr. Gerard presented both with gold cigarette cases 
to remind them of their interesting if unpleasant duty. A few 
minutes later the train crossed the border and slid into Schaff- 
hausen station, where representatives of the Swiss General 
Staff with a company of soldiers at attention on both sides of 
the train awaited the Embassy. 

Mr. Spring read a paper on 

The Singular Case of a New England Clergyman. 

Among the incidental and minor consequences which fol- 
lowed the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, was the resig- 
nation of the Rev. John E. Stewart, minister of the Methodist 
Church at North Salem, N. H. Roused by the great political 
crisis, and notwithstanding the protests of the parish, he 
abandoned his work in that town and joined the fifth party 
despatched to the border by the Emigrant Aid Society — the 
party that left Boston about the first of November, 1854. 

The biography of this crusading clergyman, preceding his 
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settlement at North Salem in 1853, seems to have been lost — 
at least, after considerable inquiry, I failed to discover any 
trace of it. But the early obscurity was succeeded by two 
or three years of detailed knowledge, as he wrote out a pretty 
full account of his experiences in that period, and the manu- 
script, only a fragment of which has been printed, is in the 
Ubrary of the Kansas Historical Society. 

Settling upon the Wakarusa River, four miles south of Law- 
rence, the Rev. Mr. Stewart resumed intermittently and for a 
time his ministerial vocation. To quote his own phrase, he 
"rode the circuit" — more or less — and is said to have been 
chaplain of one of the free-state conventions. But what- 
ever his religious activities may have been, he was otherwise a 
tolerably busy man, since he participated in the skirmishes at 
Osawatomie and Black Jack; in the rescue of Old Jacob 
Branson and the consequent Wakarusa War; in the operations 
against Franklin, Fort Saunders and Fort Titus, and in the 
defence of Lawrence, assailed by Atchison and twenty-two 
hundred Missourians. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart brought his narrative of Kansas ex- 
periences down to the autumn of 1856. Why should he have 
paused at that point? Certainly not because for him life on 
the border then suddenly became tame and conventional. 
Not very long after this date he had built on his "claim" a 
double log-house, which may be appropriately called Fort 
Stewart-on-the-Wakarusa, furnished it with an armament of 
sixteen Sharps' rifles and a fluctuating garrison, and made it 
the headquarters of aggressive underground railroad opera- 
tions in Western Missouri. The narrative was hardly dis- 
continued because the writer had come to the end of his 
resources. May it have been a possible and a sufficient 
occasion for silence, that Ufe on the border did not keep up 
to the New England pitch; that things happened which 
would scarcely look well on the pages of a clergyman's auto- 
biography? We shall see. 

A resident of Lawrence, Kansas, during the decade begin- 
ning in the summer of 1876, and hearing more or less vague, 
random talk about Stewart's Fort, I was moved to look into 
the history of the affair. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, I found that it did not figure at all in the earlier books 
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on Kansas and fared scarcely better in the later ones. Indeed, 
the newspapers afford almost the only contemporary data, and 
they are meagre enough. The most important of them is a 
letter written at the Fort, May 9, i860, by Silas Soule, who 
participated in the rescue of Dr. John Day from the St. Joseph 
jail and had lately returned from Virginia, whither he went 
in company with Colonel James Montgomery and others on a 
similar but futile mission in behalf of Albert HazUtt and Aaron 
Dwight Stevens. " Stewart," we learn from this letter of Silas 
Soule, " Stewart brought up three head the other night, making 
sixty-eight since he commenced." 

Failing to get much definite information from books and 
newspapers, I undertook some inquiries among old settlers and 
found three who seemed to have first-hand information. These 
historical authorities were Captain W. B. Kennedy, a neighbor 
of Stewart, a veteran of the Civil War and a man of local 
prominence; an ex-border ruffian, by the name of Herd, who 
is said to have stood high among his associates; and the Rev. 
L. B. Dennis, an early Methodist pastor at Lawrence and pre- 
siding elder of the North Kansas district. Yet not even with 
the aid of these old settlers have- 1 been able to prepare any- 
thing like an adequate narrative of the operations on the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart's personal branch of the underground railroad. 
In this half-obliterated history little is now possible beyond 
the gathering of a few more or less related incidents. 

And first as to Stewart's method of campaign in Western 
Missouri. He seems to have been in the habit of making his 
expeditions alone. At all events, that was the case in those 
about which I have any specific information. On one occasion 
he set out from the Fort driving a large farm wagon in the 
bottom of which he concealed a quantity of young peach 
trees. Reaching Independence, Missouri, and stopping at the 
principal hotel, he called for a glass of whiskey and began to 
harangue the loafers who frequented the bar-room. His 
theme was "the abolition hirelings" in Kansas, and his vocab- 
ulary would have astonished his late parishioners at North 
Salem if they had heard it. Resuming his journey, he presently 
fell in with a young negro who appeared to be of more than 
ordinary promisfe. He had a theory that if a colored man 
once looked him directly in the eye he would inevitably win 
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his confidence. What might be seen there was not exactly 
certain, but the prospect pleased this particular spectator. 
"Would you like to be free?" Stewart inquired, and the negro 
thought he would. "Well, then," said the former, "as soon as 
it is dark, saddle your master's best horse and strike out for 
Kansas." "I have lived with my ole massa dis twenty year," 
the other replied, "and I don't just like to steal his horse." 
"In that time you have earned one — take it." The negro's 
scruples gave way, he appropriated the horse, and, guided by a 
crude chart scrawled on the back of an envelope, he safely 
reached the rendezvous. After this moderate success Stewart 
uncovered his peach trees, set them up on the bottom of his 
wagon to give the impression that he had been on a visit to 
some Missouri nursery and returned to the Fort. 

In regard to another expedition I was told a single incident, 
and that occurred at the close of it. Late one night Stewart 
reached the house of Captain Kennedy with four negroes in a 
covered wagon and asked him to take care of them. The 
Fort was on the other side of the Wakarusa, ordinarily a small 
peaceful stream, but then swollen by a sudden and tremendous 
freshet and dangerous to cross. "I did not wish to be mixed 
up with Stewart's affairs," said the Captain, "and declined to 
hide the darkies. He declared he would ford the river, what- 
ever happened. I had no idea he would do anything so rash, 
but I was mistaken. Tying down the cover of his wagon 
and standing upright on the seat, he drove into the turbulent 
angry stream. Once or twice nothing could be seen except 
the driver and the horses' heads. By some miracle of good 
fortune he succeeded in reaching the other side with his half- 
drowned darkies." 

The ex-border ruffian, another of my historical authorities, 
had a farm four or five miles from Lawrence. A friend who ac- 
companied me on the trip to see him was a trifle nervous in 
regard to the sort of reception we might get. If one were to be- 
lieve all that had been said about the gentry to which he be- 
longed in free-state books and papers, there were at least 
possibilities of something disagreeable. But there was no oc- 
casion for apprehension. We found this ex-border ruffian — a 
tall, lank, withy, sun-dried Missourian — at work in his corn- 
field. So far from being displeased, he was evidently gratified 
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by our visit, and wiUing, if not eager, to talk about Stewart, 
whose underground railroad operations had disturbed the pro- 
slavery people so much that they offered a reward of one 
thousand dollars for his capture "dead or alive" — preferably 
dead it was generally understood. It occurred to the ex-border 
ruffian and some of his associates that it would be a good plan 
to venture the chances of a raid upon Stewart's establish- 
ment. Instead of attacking the Fort they dashed about the 
immediate vicinity and surprised two colored men — "Little 
Bobby" and "White Oak Nigger." The latter had a pistol, 
showed fight, wounded one of his assailants and managed to 
escape. "Little Bobby" was not so fortunate. "I rode up to 
him," said the ex-border ruffian, "ordered him to surrender 
and be quick about it, and he was. Then we mounted him 
behind Jake Magee. At first he pretended he could n't ride, 
swayed and sHpped about in a ridiculous fashion. Finally 
somebody hit him a sharp crack across the shoulders with 
the ramrod of a musket, and that produced a sudden im- 
provement in his horsemanship." The party, setting off at 
full speed, succeeded in reaching West-port, Missouri, forty 
miles away, where a grand impromptu celebration took place. 
Everybody got drunk except "Little Bobby," who at night 
managed to slip off his handcuffs, stole a revolver from one 
of his boozy guards and reached the Fort during the next 
day. 

But where, meanwhile, was the Rev. Mr. Stewart? That 
question is answered definitely and fully in the letter of Silas 
Soule already quoted. "I went with him to Lawrence in the 
morning, and we had not been there more than an hour before 
a runner came in with the report that the place had been at- 
tacked, and one man taken . . . We started ... as soon as possi- 
ble, but could raise only four horsemen, and by the time we got 
our arms they were off a good way. We followed them six 
miles, but found they all had good horses and that ... we 
could not overtake them. When last seen they were going it 
with the boy on behind one of them." 

The only other hostile reconnoissance upon the Fort of which 
I have any knowledge was an individual affair, and Captain 
Kennedy is my authority. An unwary Missourian with a 
grievance had been haunting the neighborhood, and by some 
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ruse or other succeeded in getting inside of it. Sitting before 
the door of his cabin one pleasant Sunday evening, the Captain 
heard a sudden uproar in the Fort — a confused tumult of 
voices in which only two articulate words could be distinguished, 
" Shoot him, shoot him," followed by a pistol shot. Long after- 
wards in the process of digging a trench near the site of the 
Fort workmen unearthed the half-decayed body of some un- 
known man. "Whatever the real solution of the mystery may 
be," said the Captain, "for me the sight of that wasted dead 
body recalled the angry words heard twenty years before as 
I sat at my cabin door — 'Shoot him, shoot him.'" 

At the time I became interested in the story of Stewart the 
Rev. Mr. Dennis was living in Illinois and I failed to see him, 
but he wrote me a letter of reminiscence — or rather of lamenta- 
tion. "Yes, I knew Brother Stewart," he said, "and he was a 
godly man and loved the things of the kingdom when he came 
to the territory. But the excitements and temptations were 
too strong for him, and he lost the consecration and spirituality 
which ought to characterize a laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord." 

Mr. Dennis intimates that the moral character of Stewart 
went to pieces under the stress and strain of the border. Yet 
whatever else happened — and it was bad enough — his anti- 
slavery record from first to last is perfectly clear. Gangs of 
counterfeit free-state men made a business of abducting slaves 
from Missouri, of keeping them in hiding until rewards were 
offered for their recovery, of restoring them to their owners 
and collecting the price. Even the infamous Quantrill posed 
for a time as a radical aboUtionist. But Stewart remained 
true to the antislaveryism which carried him from New 
Hampshire to Kansas. 

A striking illustration of the confusion which prevailed in 
regard to ethical and moral standards fell under my own 
observation. Visiting Osawatomie to see the places and 
monuments of historic interest, my attention was attracted 
by a plot in the cemetery surrounded by a low picket fence. 
Stepping over the fence and pushing aside the rank prairie 
grass that half concealed the marble slab, I was surprised 
at the name I found on it — Marshall L. Cleveland, a des- 
perado of such an aggravated character, gone so far beyond 
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the bounds of mercy that the national authorities hunted him 
down and shot him to death as if he had been a wild beast. 
If I was surprised at finding the outlaw reposing among the 
dead in the cemetery at Osawatomie, I was astonished at the 
legend which followed his name — 

Earth hath one mortal less, 
Heaven an angel more. 

The chaotic ethical conditions on the border are mentioned, 
not exactly as an apology for the later years of the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, but as a circumstance that ought not to be left out of 
the reckoning. During these half-obliterated years, abounding 
in elements of the commonplace, which need no record even if 
it could be recovered, there was one trace of originality — the 
union of two functions rarely united — indeed I do not recall 
in my readings of biographical literature another instance of 
it — the functions of clergyman and horse-thief. This re- 
markable union is said to date from an early period in the 
Kansas history of the divine. Not long after he began to "ride 
the circuit" it was noticed that he often returned with a 
better horse than he had when he left home. The ugly rimaors 
grew to such proportions that, July 25, 1858, he printed a letter 
in the Lawrence Republican asseverating his innocence. A 
few days later — August 7 — a letter appeared in the Herald 
of Freedom from the sheriff of Bourbon County, who held a quite 
different opinion on the subject. He said he belonged to the 
free-state party, but was not "an approbator of free-state 
horse-thieves." In i860 the question whether Stewart should 
be reckoned among these thieves got beyond the newspapers 
into the courts and was decided in the negative — in all prob- 
ability a flagrant miscarriage of justice. 

The commander of the Fort-on-the-Wakarusa entered the 
federal service in 1862 as captain of a company belonging to 
the ninth regiment of Kansas Volunteers. A new career opened 
before him, an opportunity to retrieve the past, to reassert that 
better self, which won the confidence and affection of parish- 
ioners in North Salem, New Hampshire, but the opportunity 
passed and the processes of demoralization continued. While 
attending the commencement of the state university at Law- 
rence in 1906, 1 made some inquiries among surviving members 
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of his regiment in regard to the matter, and they all agreed 
that his army record was bad, that he neglected his duties, 
took to drink and had other vicious habits. Discharged 
in 1864, months before the close of the war, he failed to return 
to his family or even to Kansas. Whither he went, what sub- 
sequent fortunes befell him, neither his neighbors nor his army 
associates seemed to know. 

Fort Stewart-on-the-Wakarusa was dismantled long ago, 
and in its place, literally or approximately, there has arisen 
refuge for unfortunates worsted in the struggle of life — 
the almshouse of Douglas County. 

Commandant Azan's remarks, made at the May Meeting 
(p. 314, supra) follow: 

Monsieur le President, Messieurs, — 

Je suis tres flatte d'etre introduit dans cette reunion par M. 
Barrett Wendell, et d'avoir i prendre la parole devant vous; 
car, si votre Society est petite par le nombre limite de membres 
qu'elle admet, elle est grande par I'importance de ses travaux 
et par sa reputation. 

L'accueil que vous voulez bien me faire est un symbole tr^s 
precieux des sentiments qu'a manifestes le Massachusetts k 
l'6gard de la France; aussi je vous en remercie ixhs sincerement. 

Les details historiques que je vais avoir I'honneur d'exposer 
devant vous ont trait aux ev6nements qui ont rapproche nos 
deux nations dans la demi^re partie du xviii* si^cle. 

Pendant la guerre de rind6pendance, certains regiments 
franjais ont, sans mettre le pied sur le continent americain, 
combattu pour la cause de la libert6; ce sont ceux qui ont pris 
part aux luttes livrees dans les eaux americaines. II y aurait 
une 6tude d'ensemble k faire sur eux. Aujourd'hui, je me 
bornerai h. parler du seul regiment dont j'ai 6tudie I'histoire, 
parce que monarridre-grand-perey a servi, le regiment Viennois. 

Le regiment Viennois fut forme en 1776 par le dedoublement 
du regiment de Guyenne, qui lui donna ses 2» et 4« bataillons. 
L'un de ces bataillons 6tait parti k la Martinique depuis le 7 
septembre 1775; I'autre, apr^s avoir s6journ6 en France, a 
Givet, Dieppe, Dinan, et Saint-Malo, s'embarqua pour cette 
ile le 6 octobre 1777. Le r6grment Viennois se trouva ainsi 
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r^uni k la Martinique le 29 novembre 1777, sous les ordres de 
Nicolas-Thomas-Hue, comte de Miromesnil. 

Quelques mois plus tard, ecrit le lieutenant A. Batault, historien 
du regiment Viennois/ I'assistance indirecte accordee par la France 
aux Etats-Unis se changeait en un traite d'alliance offensive et 
defensive . . . Les Americains exigeaient la reconnaissance com- 
plete de leur ind^pendance. La guerre s'etendit a\ix colonies du Sud. 
Elle atteignit les Antilles. 

Le regiment Viennois etait command6, en 1778, par le mar- 
quis Marie-Charles du Chilleau. Le 8 septembre, les grena- 
diers et les chasseurs du regiment, sous les ordres du colonel, 
particip^rent avec le regiment Auxerrois k la prise de la Domi- 
nique. En recompense de leurs exploits, le colonel du Chilleau 
fut nomm6 gouverneur de cette He par le marquis de Bouill6, 
qui dirigeait I'expedition. 

L'ann6e suivante, en juin 1779, im detachement du rdgiment, 
sous les ordres du capitaine de Germiny, fit partie de I'expedi- 
tion du chevalier de Rumain contre Pile de Saint- Vincent. Les 
troupes se presentSrent le 16 juin dans la baie de Young Island. 
Kingston et les forts capitulerent immediatement. 

En juillet 1779, lorsque le comte d'Estaing, apr6s une vic- 
toire sur I'amiral Byron, s'empara de Grenade, cinquante 
grenadiers de Viennois 6taient parmi les heros qui sauterent 
a sa suite dans les retranchements. 

Le 12 avril 1780, un detachement de Viennois fut embarqu6 
sur la flotte du comte de Guichen. L'amiral Rodney, apres 
avoir battu une flotte espagnole, vint Uvrer k Guichen trois 
combats sous la Dominique, le 17 avril, puis les 15 et 19 mai 
1780. Ces combats furent violents et ind6cis: celui du 19 mai 
coiita des pertes assez s6rieuses au d6tachement de Viennois, 
qui eut plusieurs officiers blesses. 

Tandis que ce d6tachement combattait sur la flotte du comte 
de Guichen, le reste du regiment, commande par le colonel 
M. C. du Chilleau, avait 6te embarqu6 sur les vaisseaux du 
comte de Grasse, et transport^ k Tabago. Dans cette lie se 
trouvait d6j^ M. de Blanchelande, premier major du regiment 
Viennois, occupant le fort de Scarborough. A I'arrivee du 

' Manuscrit des Archives historiques du Ministfere de la guerre, i Paris, d'oil 
la plupait des renseignements suivants sont extraits. 
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renfort, la garnison anglaise, qui s'etait retranchee sur le 
Mont Concord, evacua sa position dans la nuit. Poursuivie 
de pres, elle capitula le 2 juin. Le 86° r6giment anglais tout 
entier fut fait prisonnier. 

Apr^s cette expedition, le regiment Viennois rentra k la 
Martinique, o^ il tint garnison pendant toute l'ann6e 1781. 

Le 5 Janvier 1782, il s'embarqua pour aller reconqu6rir 
Saint-Christophe sur les Anglais. Les troupes frangaises, d6- 
barquees a six heures du soir, marcherent unm6diatement sur 
la forteresse de Brimstone-Hill, k quatre heures de la Basse- 
Terre, oil la garnison s'etait retir6e. 

Viennois, conduit par le colonel du Chilleau, tourna le 
morne par la droite, pour occuper le poste de Sandy-Point, 
tandis que d'autres troupes, dont le regiment irlandais du 
comte de Dillon, complfitaient I'investissement. Le 15 Jan- 
vier, les Anglais mirent le feu a Sandy-Point, et dirigerent 
toute leiu: artillerie de ce cttL Le regiment Viennois, forc6 
d'abandonner ce poste, s'6tablit sur la hauteur et ouvrit la 
tranch6e devant Brimstone-Hill dans la nuit du 16 ou 17. 

Le 28 Janvier, I'amiral anglais Howe essaya de degager les 
assieges. II debarqua 1300 hommes, qui mirent un instant en 
danger les d6tachements des regiments Auxerrois, Agenois et 
Touraine, laiss6s au port de Basse-Terre. Mais Viennois et 
les autres troupes du siege forcerent les Anglais k rembarquer. 
La capitulation de la garnison de la place ne fut signee qu'apres 
une vigoureuse resistance, le 12 fevrier. La petite lie Nevis 
suivit le sort de Saint-Christophe. 

En avril 1782, des compagnies du Viennois furent embar- 
qu^es sur la flotte du comte de Grasse. EUes prirent part aux 
combats livr6s a I'amiral Rodney les 9 et 18 avril, k hauteur 
de la Dominique et de la Martinique. 

Viennois s'embarqua le 18 mai 1783 pour rentrer en France. 

On voit comment des regiments frangais d'infanterie prirent 
part aiix combats livres par le comte de Guichen et le comte 
de Grasse, dans les eaux americaines. 

C'est k ces diverses op6rations que participa mon arriSre- 
grand-pere. Jean- Jacques Azam (avec un m, suivant I'ortho- 
graphe usit6e au XVHI* siecle) 6tait n6 le 2 fevrier 1756 a 
Albi; il mourut k Saint-Quentin le 18 fructidor an IX (5 sep- 
tembre 1801), £l I'^ge de 45 ans. 
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Pouss6 par le go<it du metier des armes, il s'enr61a le 27 
septembre 1774 au regiment de Conti, passa peu apres au 
regiment Viemiois, et resta k la Martinique de 1775 k 1783, 
prenant part k toutes les expeditions du regiment. 

II regut, d'apr^s les certificats de visite qui existent aux 
archives du Ministere de la Guerre: une premiere blessure tr^s 
grave, par eclat d'obus, k la partie inf6rieure gauche de la poi- 
trine; une seconde au talon gauche, par coup de feu; une 
troisieme a la partie sup6rieure droite du sein droit, par coup 
de feu; une quatridme k I'aisselle droite par coup de feu; ^ il 
eut en outre les yeux gravement atteints. Aussi se retira-t-il 
du service le 16 mai 1791. 

Les archives de famille possMent peu de d6tails sur son 
existence pendant ses campagnes d'Am€rique, parce que ses 
papiers personnels ont passe a une famille de Saint-Quentin, 
par suite du mariage de sa veuve. Les diverses archives du 
Ministere de la Guerre fournissent par contre quelques ren- 
seignements sur lui. Un des documents le signale comme 
"volontaire dans un des regiments de terre employes en Am6- 
rique, le 6 septembre 1781." Les archives de la ville de Saint- 
Quentin, qui contiennent sur lui des renseignements trSs in- 
teressants, sont malheureusement exposees k etre d6truites, 
comme tant d'autres, par la barbarie allemande. 

En tous cas, Jean- Jacques Azan reprit du service des que la 
cause de la Liberte le r6clama dans sa propre Patrie. Le 25 
juillet 1792, il partit comme spus-lieutenant au 17° bataillon 
de federes nationaux, et y fut nomm6 lieutenant le 20 juillet 
1793. Avec ce bataillon, il fit partie de la fameuse "Armee de 
Sambre-et-Meuse," qui, parmi toutes les armies de la Re- 
publique, a conserve dans I'histoire une reputation de gloire 
immortelle. II ne se retira qu'^ bout de forces, lorsque ses 
anciennes blessures d'Am6rique I'emp^chSrent de continuer 
tout service, le 22 mars 1794. II se fixa alors a Saint-Quentin; 
et, comme il n'avait que 38 ans, il s'y maria. 

Le document qui lui fut remis k son depart du Front par le 
conseil d'administration de la 21* demi-brigade d'infanterie 
legere, est un sp6cimen rare, que je suis heureux de presenter 
a la Massachusetts Historical Society; il porte la mention des 

' Certificat des offiders de santfi de I'Hdpital Militaire de Saint-Quentin, 
du 23 fructidor an II (9 septembre 1794). 
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blessures regues en luttant pour I'lnd^pendance ani6ricaine 
et I'attestation des services rendus k la cause de la Libert6 
frangaise. 

Les traditions de famille se sont conserv6es. Son fils, Jean- 
Jacques Azan j', est all6 mettre son 6pee au service de la Li- 
berte espagnole, et a lutte, comme officier de la Legion, pour 
la cause constitutionnelle contre Tabsolutisme.^ 

Son petit-fils, Joseph G. U. Azan, sorti de Saint-CjT en 1868, 
a fait la guerre de 1870-1871 contre les Allemands avec la 
fameuse "brigade des drapeaux," au 42" regiment d'infanterie; il 
est mort prematurement k Dijon en 1895, comme lieut-colonel, 
victime d'une 6pid4mie contractee au chevet de ses soldats. 

Enfin, c'est pour moi une joie sincere de me trouver sur la 
terre am6ricaine. J'ai eprouve une prof onde 6motion, en voguant 
dans les eaux ou mon arri^re-grand-pere avait combattu; ma 
pensee se reportait constamment aiix ann^es glorieuses oH la 
France avait contribu6 h assurer I'independance de votre Patrie. 

Le grand honneur qui m'est 6chu de coUaborer k I'instruc- 
tion des futurs officiers am6ricains accrolt I'affection que je 
ressentais, par atavisme, pour votre belle nation. Et j'esp^re, 
avec les troupes magnifiques qui se preparent, pouvoir parti- 
ciper k nouveau, de I'autre c6t^ de I'Atlantique, a la lutte en- 
treprise pour la Libert^ du monde. 

Mr. Howe communicated the 

Journal of Josiah Quincy, jun., 

during his voyage and residence in england 

FROM September 28XH, 1774, to March 3d, 1775.^ 

Memo. etc. relative to Tour to London, 1774. 

Sterling. 

Simdry Expenses in preparing, etc. £10:10:0 

In Cash taken, etc. 52:10:0 

Bill of Exchange on London 200: 0:0 

Loose change i : 7 :o 

Paid Mr. Dennie ' for passage and stores 21: 0:0 

' Voir La Ugion ilranglre en Espagne (1835-1839), par Paul Azan, Paris, 
Lavauzelle, 1907. 

' See Proceedings, xirx. 424, for circiimstances of printing in full this journal, 
previously made public in part. 

• William Dennie. He had been denounced as one of the leading rebels against 
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Wednesday, September 28, 10 o'clock. At the request, etc.,* sailed 
in the ship Boston Packet, Nathaniel Byfield Lyde, master.* Twelve 
o'clock cleared the land. In low health, less seasick than [in my for- 
mer voyage.] Great benefit by sea. 

November 5. Latitude 49, 45. Wrote a letter to E .' 

November 8. Tuesday, ten o'clock, landed at Falmouth in the 
county of Cornwall. Same day wrote another letter to E.,* and one 
to Deacon Phillips.* 

Delivered the above letters to Capt. Sinclair in Mr. Gerry's' 
employ, bovmd in a schooner to Marblehead. Took a two-hours' 
walk over the town. A delightfvil situation. Miserable houses. 
Industry and poverty, health and plenty were the most striking 
singularities. 

I could not help realizing the truth of the saying — no women 
indulged like the American. 

In my view of Pendennis Castle ^ and indeed the land and every 
thing about me, I was struck with [the] surprizing appearance of 
Antiquity.* 

November 9. This morning I had occasion to reflect upon one 
imprudence which I must debit to my modesty, viz., lying in damp 
sheets. 

British authority in a handbill distributed in this very month of September, 
1774. N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxi. 60. 

' In a letter to John Dickinson, August 20, Quincy wrote: "At the urgent 
solicitation of a great number of warm friends to my country and myself, I have 
agreed to relinquish business, and embark for London." Memoir of Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., 150. He embarked at Salem. 

' " Withus went passengers Messrs. Wplliam] Hyslop and son; Dr. [Timothy?] 
Paine and Rufus Chandler, Esq., of Worcester; Mr. [Stephen?] Higginson, of 
Salem, and Mr. Sylvester Oliver, son of the late Lieutenant-Governor [Andrew 
Oliver]. Some of us might say, 'Nos dulcia linguimus arva,' while others were 
obliged to mourn, 'Nos patriamfugimus.'" Memoir, 187. On November 17 
Hutchinson notes the arrival of Sylvester Oliver and gives the same list of pas- 
sengers. Brinley Sylvester Oliver (b. 1755) died without descendants. He was 
suspected at the time by the authorities, but was cleared. Hutchinson, Diary, 
I. 296. 

' He married in 1769 Abigail, daughter of William Phillips, a merchant of 
Boston. She is noted in this journal as Eugenia, according to the affectation of 
that day. This letter is printed, in part, in Memoir, 187. 

* lb., 190. 

' William Phillips (1722-1804). See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxxDC. 109. 

' Elbridge, Thomas, or John Gerry, all "merchants" at Marblehead at that 
time. 

' Pendennis Castle is on the south side of the entrance of Falmouth Harbor, 
and was built by Henry VIII. 

' In the Memoir are printed seme reflections as taken from the "Journal," 
but they are not in the original. 
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Proceeded from Falmouth to Bodmyn, twenty-two miles, and 
passed through the town of Pendryn and several small villages. 
The roads hilly and good, affording agreeable riding and delightful 
land prospects. 

The cultivation of the land can scarcely be realized by a mere 
American: 'tis to an amazing perfection. 

The first reflection upon the immense labor that must be bestowed 
on these fields was where the men lived who did the work. Amazing 
fields highly tilled without a house. This was an object that oc- 
curred every hour almost. 

The lower orders of the people are servile in their obeisance and 
despondent in their appearance. 

The women use surprising exercise and appear with a ruddy bloom 
I never before saw. 

The town and villages are built chiefly of small stone and clay. 
Some have larger stones, and many resemble much the late old 
Goal of Boston.! Most miserable accommodations for honest labor! 

I could not help remarking that if the little liberty diffused 
through Britain could give such a beautiful face to natxure, what 
would be the appearance if there was as much general liberty as was 
consistent with that fundamental principle of social policy — " the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." 

The fields bloom, the rain and wind, etc., for whom? 

The ideas of the spade, plough, anvil, and chisel, contrasted with 
those of an aborigine of America. Query: Which are most noble? 

The Briton says, see France, Spain and Italy, the calamities of 
slavery. The liberal minded who use a larger scale will think it not 
needful to go so far. 

Nothing more common than to hear in America, both North and 
South, Britons declaim against the hypocritical duplicity and fraud 
of N. E. men; but certain it is that G. B. in variety and abundance 
of frauds and deceits far surpass any part of N. America. It is true 
that among the manufacturers whose faces are ground to the bone, 
and the peasantry whose souls do not soar above the soil they grovel 
in (neither of which orders have opportunity or spirit to practice the 
sinister arts with dexterity), I say among these there may probably 
exist something of a negative kind of honesty; but look among the 
great who riot on the spoils of the nation, among the commercial world 
who live by a dextrous exchange of the fruits of popular industry; 
among the merchants and tradesmen who get their bread by their 
craft; and among the many who in a political or laborious sense may 
be stiled the servants of the public; in short, look among the few 

' The old building had been burned, January 30, 1759. 
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and the many — what is there in this great nation but imposture, 
knavery and vice, in all shapes and degrees of extravagance, rolling 
a torrent of mischief and destruction? 

November lo. From Bodmyn, a very considerable manufactming 
town, rode through several villages to Plymouth Docks, about 
thirty-three miles. 

Saw the elegant seat of Lord Edgcombe,' a most surpassingly 
delightful situation. 

November ii. Though a very cold and stormy day, viewed Ply- 
mouth Docks and went on board and all over the Royal George,^ a 
first rate, and pierced for 210 and carrying 200 guns. The rope 
walks, buildings, armory, arsenal, naval and warlike stores exceed 
the powers of the human mind to conceive, that doth not actually 
behold. I will not attempt to describe what I could scarce realize 
to be true while I was actually viewing. My ideas of the riches and 
powers of this great nation are increased to a degree I should not 
have believed, if it had been predicted [to] me. I am not in a measure 
reconciled to the British plan of taxing America, but I should with 
cheerfulness accede to a contribution from the Colonies (they being 
sole judges of the time and quantity of their grants) towards the 
charges of the British Government. 

I also saw and viewed many 64-, 74-, 80- and loo-gun ships; 
went on board a loaded Indiaman just arrived, but this being after 
viewing the preceding magnificence did not much move. 

The various materials and the several degrees of building from 
the laying the keel and the finishing an loo-gun ship, which were very 
carefully viewed by me, in several instances excited an astonish- 
ment I never before experienced. 

November 12. Proceeded further to view Plymouth and its envi- 
rons; saw the beautiful Assembly Room at Bath near the Docks, 
and the baths for the nobility and gentry. Elegance and splendor. 

Proceeded to Plymouth, viewed the town and the castle. Incred- 
ible strength, natural and artificial. 

Viewed the statue of George I, very elegant and beautifxil. 

November 13. Having got to the great and ancient city of Exeter, 
viewed the city. Cathedral and Bishop's Palace. The Cathedral 
surprizingly grand and antique. Amazing work of superstition! 

Went to church and saw the procession of the Mayor and Alder- 
men, the parade of the Bishop, Archdeacons, Deans, Chaunters, etc., 
etc., the gold service of the communion, etc. Heard the chatmting 

' George, first Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe (1721-1795), a vice-admiral of the 
Blue. 

' Apparently the Royal George of Cowper's familiar poem. 
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of the prayers, etc. Shocked — indignant at the mockery of the 
great and the priests. The North walk in this city was beyond ex- 
pression beautiful. 

November 14. Went from Axminster to the city of Salisbury. 

November 15. Viewed the famous Roman or Druid Temple at 
Stonehenge. This temple the learned and the vertuosi called one 
[of] the greatest wonders of the island. 'Tis a wonderful piece of 
workmanship and antiquity. 

Went to the seat of the Earl of Pembroke.' His statuary, bustos 
and paintings surpass that of any nobleman in the kingdom. In- 
deed my ideas were stretched with astonishment diiring this siurvey, 
very much in the samemanner as in viewing Plymouth Docks. There 
is no such thing as my describing what authors have written whole 
volvmies upon. 

Viewed the Cathedral which is called (and perhaps justly) one of 
the grandest in the kingdom. 

The health and cleanliness of the women still grow upon me. ... * 

November 16. ... and lodged at Haines on the Thames. 

Delightful seats, etc., increase, very vast. Earl of Portsmouth's ' 
very grand. 

November 17. Proceeded to London, where I arrived about eleven 
o'clock A.M.^ 

The numbers, opulence etc. of this great city far surpass all I 
had imagined. 

My ideas are upon the rack, my astonishment amazing. 

Was waited upon by Messrs. Th. Bromfield,* E. and C. Dilly ' 
and Mr. Jno. Williams ' — from all of whom I received many 
civilities. 

' Wilton House. Henry Herbert, tenth Earl of Pembroke (i 734-1 794). In 
I7S7 appeared James Kennedy's New Description of the Pictures, etc., at Wilton 
Hall. 

' A part of the MS. is missing. 

' John Wallop, second Earl of Portsmouth (1742-1797). 

* He lodged near the Haymarket. An "Extract from a genuine Letter just 
received from a Person of considerable character in Boston, brought by Captain 
Lyde" appeared in the London Chronicle, November 15-17, 1774- 

' Thomas Bromfield (1733-1816), who went to England to be associated in 
business with his brother Henry (1727-1820). Their sister, Abigail, married 
WilUam Phillips. 

' Edward (1732-1779) and Charles Dilly (1739-1807), the well-known book- 
sellers, at 22 in the Poultry, with American connections. 

' John Williams, father of Jonathan Williams. In 1 768 he had been threatened 
by a mob, but had shown courage in meeting the emergency. 2 Proceedings, x. 
66, 68. He married Anne, a sister of Benjamin Franklin. Jonathan Williaras 
(1753-1780), a nephew of Franklin, and at that time living with* him. He 
studied law in the office of John Adams, i Proceedings, xix. 151. 
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Waited upon Dr. B. Franklin * and drank tea with him. He ap- 
pears in good health and spirits, and seems warm in our cause, and 
confident of our ultimate success. 

I find many friends to liberty and America rejoiced on notice of 
my arrival. 

One of the Sons of Liberty (unknown to me) informed Mr. B[rom- 
field] that he heard one in the coffee-house to-day say, "Yes, he has 
been blowing up the seeds of sedition in America and has now come 
to do the same here." 

I desired Mr. B. to convey word that if I had done nothing but 
blow up seeds, they would probably be very harmless, as they would 
never take root; but if I should have the good fortime to sow any 
here and they should afterwards ripen, he or the ministry might blow 
them about at their leisure. 

I find among a certain set of Americans there was great wonder- 
ment made at the N. E. Coffee-house about what brought me to 
London. My Observations ^ have been reprinted here with appro- 
bation, as I hear. 

Wrote a long letter to E . Ntunber four.' 

November 18. This morning Jno. Williams, Esqr., Ihspector of 
the Customs in the M[assachusett]s Bay waited upon me and we 
had more than an homr's private conversation together. He in- 
formed me that Governor Hutchinson had repeatedly asstu^ed the 
Ministry that a union of the Colonies was utterly impracticable, 
that the people were greatly divided among themselves in every 
colony, and that there could be no doubt that all America would 
submit, and that they must, and moreover would, soon. 

It is now not five minutes since Mr. W. left me, and these I think 
were his very words; he added, moreover, that Governor H. had not 
only repeatedly told the Ministry so, as several of the Lords had 
informed him, but that Governor Hutchinson had more than once 
said the same to persons in the Ministry in his presence.^ 

' Probably at Craven Street. From the printed account of this visit in 
Quincy's letter to his wife, the following sentences have been omitted. "You 
will discern a little vanity in the communication of this anecdote, but you have 
seen so many of my foibles before, I tho't I would not hide this from you. Take 
care lest this communication don't infect your heart with its contagion." 

^ His Observations on the Act of Parliament commonly called the Boston Port- 
Bid was reprinted in London by Edward and Charles Dilly. 

' Memoir, 195. The MS. is dated "London, 13th Novr., 9 o'clock' in the 
Eveng.," an evident error. It opens "My amiable and Dr. friend," and con- 
tinues that he is "snug" at his lodgings near the Hay-Market, and "with you 
and my real friends," etc. The words "snug" and "real" were omitted in the 
printed volume, and like liberties have been taken throughout the text. 

* See Hutchinson, Diary, I. 300. 
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Mr. Williams desired to wait upon me to see Lords North and 
Dartmouth, but as it was not at their Lordships' desire he made the 
request, I declined going for the present. 

Mr. Williams also presented the complements of Corbin Morris, 
Esqr.* (one of the Commissioners of the Customs, and a gentleman 
high in the sentiments of Administration) with a request that I would 
come and dine with him to-day; but being engaged to dine out this 
and several succeeding day^, I was obliged to decline the invitation. 

Dined with Dr. Franklin in company with Dr. Bancroft* and 
Mr. Williams. 

Dr. Franklin confirmed the account given by John Williams, Esqr., 
relative to Governor H[utchinson], so far as that several of the nobil- 
ity and Ministry had assured him of the same facts. 

Went this evening to Covent Garden Theatre. Saw the Beggars' 
opera, with the farce of Cross Purposes acted, with dances between 
the acts of the opera. Shuter ' acted well the part of Peacham, and 
the actresses in several striking elegancies of gesture, voice and ac- 
tion, convinced [me] that women equal men [in the] powers of 
eloquence.* 

I am still fiui;her satisfied in my opinion that the stage is the nur- 
sery of vice, and disseminates the seeds of vice fax and wide with an 
amazing and baneful success.^ 

November 19. Early this morning Jno. Williams, Esqr., waited 
upon me with the complements of Lord North, and his request to 
see me this morning. I went about half past nine o'clock and found 
Sir George Savile ' (as Mr. W. informed me) in the levee room. After 
a short time his Lordship sent for Mr. W. and myself into his apart- 
ment. His reception was polite and with a cheerfull affability. His 
Lordship soon enquired into the state in which I left American af- 

' Corbyn Morris (d. 1779). See Dictionary oj National Biography, xxxix. 92. 

' Edward Bancroft (1744-1821), author of Review of the Controversy between 
Great Britain and her Colonies (1769). 

» Edward Shuter (i728?-i776). 

* On the 19th a "Masque" of "The Druids" was performed at Covent Gar- 
den in which the following actresses took part: Miss Dayes, Miss Brown, Mrs. 
Baker, Mrs. Ogilvie and Mrs. Willems. In the second performance of the masque 
a "happy trick" was introduced, of giving Pantaloon an "American suit of tar 
and feathers," which occasioned an "uncommon roar through the house." Lon- 
don Chronicle, November 19-22, 1774. 

' In 1769 a report that the British soldiers in Boston were preparing to give 
theatrical representations gave uneasiness to the sober-minded commimity and 
protests were made against them as contrary to the law. Drake, History of Boston, 
736. 

' (1726-1784), who had in the previous May protested against the Boston 
Port Bill as a "most extraordinary exertion of legislative power," and remained 
a warm friend of America. 
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fairs. I gave him my sentiments upon them, together with what I 
took to be the causes of most of our political evils — gross misrep- 
resentation and falsehood. His Lordship replied he did not doubt 
there had been much, but added that very honest [men] frequently 
gave a wrong state of matters through mistake, prejudice, prepos- 
sessions and Masses of one kind or other. 

I conceded the possibility of this, but further added that it would 
be happy if none of those who had given accounts relative to Amer- 
ica had varied from known truth, from worse motives. 

We entered largely into the policy and propriety of the Port-bill. 
In the conversation upon this subject I received much pleasure. 
His Lordship several times smiled and once seemed touched. 

We spoke considerably upon the sentiments of Americans of the 
right claimed by Parliament to tax, and of the destruction of the tea 
and the justice of payment for it. 

His Lordship went largely and repeatedly into an exculpation of 
the Ministry. He said they were obliged to do what they did; that it 
was the most lenient measure that was proposed; that if Administra- 
tion had not adopted it, they would have been called to account; 
that the nation were highly incensed, etc. 

Upon this topick I made many remarks with much freedom and 
explicitness, and shpuld have said more had not his Lordship's pro- 
pensity to converse, been incompatible with a full indulgence of my 
own loquacity. 

His Lordship more than thrice spoke of the powers of Gt. B., of 
the determination to exert to the utmost in order to effect the sub- 
mission of the Colonies. He said repeatedly we must try what we 
can do to support the authority we have claimed over America, if 
we are defective in power we must set down contented and make 
the best terms we can, and nobody then can blame us after we have 
done our utmost; but till we have tried what we can do, we can never 
be justified in receding; and we ought and shall be very carefuU not 
to judge a thing impossible, because it may be difficult, nay we ought 
to try what we can effect before we determine upon its impractica- 
bility. This last sentiment and very nearly in the same words was 
often repeated — I thought I knew for what purpose. 

His Lordship spoke also upon the destruction of the Gaspee, and 
in direct terms twice said that the Commissioners were appointed 
to try that matter, and had transmitted accounts that they could ob- 
tain no evidence. This declaration being in flat contradiction to 
what I had several times heard Chief Justice Oliver declare to be the 
case from the bench, when giving his charges to the jiuy, was pa'r- 
ticularly noticed by me. His Honor ever most solemnly declared, 
in public and private, that the Commissioner was to try whether any 
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such offence had happened, in order to send word to England, that 
so a trial might or might not be ordered as the evidence might be; 
and in the most express terms declared the Commissioners had no 
power to try. 

In the course of near two hours' conversation many things more 
passed between us. As many letters and messages were delivered 
his Lordship while I was present, I several times rose to depart, tell- 
ing his Lordship I was afraid I should trespass on his patience or the 
concerns of others, but being requested to stay, I tarried about two 
hours and then rose to go, but his Lordship kept standing while he 
continued his conversation with his usxial spirit. Upon my depar- 
ture he asked me when I should leave England. I told him it was vai- 
certain, but imagined not this twelve month. He hoped the air of 
the Island would contribute to my health and said he thought the 
most unhealthy months were past, and then saying, "I am much 
obliged to you for calling on me," we left each other to our 
meditations.' 

Mr. Williams the same [day] presented the compliments of Mr. 
Commissioner Morris, before mentioned, and requested my dining 
with him on Tuesday next. 

Traversed round St. James['s] Park and then went to Islington to 
dine with Mr. Bromfield, where [were] three or four high sensible 
Whigs whose conversation and politeness enlivened and gratified me. 

I was flattered with the idea that many worthy men rejoiced at 
my coming both to prevent evil and do good. 

Mr. Welsh, one of the company with whom I dined, desired me 
to be upon my guard against the temptations and bribery of Admin- 
istration. If you are corruptible. Sir, added he, the Ministry will 
corrupt you. This sentiment was confirmed by all present. They 
fiu-ther informed me that as all the morning papers mentioned me 
by name as the author of the Observations, etc., and as having arrived 
in town, several at the Coffee-houses wondered how "I dared to 
come." 2 

I am often told that many rejoice that I am come over, and have 
many evidences hourly given me to induce me to think I have some, 
and reason to hope that in time, I shall have more friends. 

' Hutchinson gives a version of this interview in Diary, i. 299, derived from 
Pownall and William Knox, under Secretary of State for America and a warm 
supporter of the acts of the ministry. In that version North pronounced Quincy 
to be "a bad, insidious man, designing to be artful without abilities to conceal 
his design." 

^ "Josiah Quincy, Esqr; who arrived on Friday from Boston, had the next 
day a long conference with the Secretaries of State." London Chronicle, No- 
vember 19-22, 1774. 
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It is whispered that orders are gone to America to apprehend Gen. 
Lee.* But I don't believe it. 

Went to hear divine service at Westminster Abbey. Cursorily 
viewed the astonishing work, which I intend shortly to give more 
attention to. The service — mockery and priestcraft. 

November 20. Dined with Messrs. Dillys in company with Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Sh[eri]fl Lee,* Dr. Davis, and others. With whom 
spent the afternoon and evening, Lee said he had long thought and 
would soon set on foot a subscription for the Americans. 

I find every day more reason to think that multitudes of fervent 
friends to America reside in this Island. 

November 21. Went to Westminster Hall, and attended the 
Court of Chancery King's Bench and Common Pleas. Saw nothing 
to excite my love or respect. Waited on Governor Pownall * and 
had two hours' conversation with him. 

Dined with Sh[eri]ff Lee with divers friends of Liberty. 

November 22. Dined with Corbin Morris, Esqr., one of the Com- 
missioners of the Customs (supposed framer of the annual minis- 
terial budget, being a choice friend of the Ministry), in company with 
one of the officers of the Treasury and Jno. Williams, Esqr. 

Mr. Morris was sensible, intelligent, and very conversible. The 
whole conversation was on American affairs. He entered largely into 
the claims, the rights and the duty of Parliament. He spoke as might 
be expected. I observed a remarkable conformity of sentiment be- 
tween him and Lord North, and an equally observable similarity of 
language. Mr. Morris expatiated largely upon the infinite resources 
of commerce, wealth and power of the English nation: I heard 
him. 

The following address to me was a little singular, not to say 
laughable; but I never smiled: "Mr. Q. you are a man, etc. (fixmi- 
mery) ; you have seen some of the Ministry and have heard more of 
the disposition of administration. You find that they have no 
inclination to injure, much less to oppress the Colonies. They have 
no wish but that of seeing the Americans free and happy. You must 
be sensible of the right of Parliament to legislate for the Colonies, 
and of the power of the nation to enforce their laws. No power in 
Emrope ever provoked the resentment or bid defiance to the Powers 
of this Island but they were made to repent of it. You must know 

' Charles Lee (1731-1782), of the British army, and at the time on half pay. 
He had written Strictures on a Friendly Address [by Dr. Myles Cooper] to all 
reasonable Americans. 

* William Lee (1737-1795), of Virginia, brother of Richard Henry and Arthur 
Lee. See Ford, Letters of William Lee. 

' Thomas Pownall (1722-1805). 
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yoiir countrymen must fail in a contest with this great and powerful! 
people. Now as you find how inclined Administration are to lenity 
and mildness, you should, you ought to write to yoxu- friends this 
intelligence, and endeavoxur to influence them to their duty. I don't 
doubt your influence would be very great with them, and you would 
by this means be doing a lasting service to your coxmtry "!!! 

November 23. Dined with Messrs. Dilleys and a few friends of 
Liberty, and spent the residue of the day in delivering letters. 

At night Mr. Inspector Williams waited on me with the compli- 
ments of Lord Dartmouth and requested my waiting on [him] to- 
morrow, ten o'clock. 

Mr. Williams gave me a curious accoimt of a conversation with 
his Lordship relative to my Observations. 

Received the compliments of Governor Pownall to breakfast with 
him. 

November 24. Waited upon Lord Dartmouth and had about an 
hoiu- and a half's conversation with him. 

I was convinced that the British and American controversy would 
be much sooner and much more equitably settled if it was not for 
the malevolent influence of a certain Northern personage now in 
Gt. B.I 

Lord D. being called out for a few minutes to attend the physi- 
cians of his Lady, made his apology, and taking up a pamphlet that 
lay on his table, said, "I would entertain you with a pamphlet dur- 
ing my absence, but I fancy you have seen this. I think you know 
the author of it, don't you?" His Lordship bowed with a smile, 
which I returned, and he retired for a few minutes. 

Was introduced by Drs. Franklin and Price " and spent part of 
the afternoon and evening with the Royal Society. 

Spent the residue of the evening with a club of friends of Liberty 
at the London Coffee[-house]. Was there introduced by Drs. Frank- 
lin and Price to Mr. Alderman Oliver,' Mr. Vaughan,* eight or nine 
dissenting clergymen, and several other gentlemen. 

I foimd the most sanguine hopes of good from the spirit of the 
Americans, and the most ardent wishes for their success. 

Dr. Franklin acknowledged to me that he was the author of the 

' Hutchinson. Lord Dartmouth had received the pamphlet on the previous 
day, and had talked with Hutchinson upon it and upon the writer. Hutchinson, 
Diary, i. 301, 304. 

* Richard Price (1723-1791). 

» Richard Oliver (i734?-i784). 

* Samuel Vaughan, a West India merchant, married Sarah, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell, of Boston, and had two sons, Benjamin (1751-1835) and Wil- 
liam (1752-1830). See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xix. 342. 
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"Way to make a great Empire a little one," and the "Edict of the 
King of Prussia." ^ 

I have been every day more and more astonished to find [the] ex- 
travagant hatred there is prevailing among multitudes of this king- 
dom against the Scotch nation. 

November 25. Received complimentary visits from Governor 
Pownall, Mr. Wentworth ^ and others. Went and viewed the inside 
of St. Paul's. 

Mrs. Wright * visited and spent the evening with me, and afforded 
much entertainment by her account of what [is] said and conjec- 
tured about me, my views and business. 

November 26. Breakfasted with Governor Pownall and spent 
three hours with him in conversation upon American affairs. Gov- 
ernor P. said to me, "Mr. Q. I do assiure [you] all the measures 
against America were planned and pushed on by Bernard and Hutch- 
inson. They were incessant in their application to Administration 
and gave the most positive assurances of success; and I do assure 
[you] America has not a more determined insidious and inveterate 
enemy thian Governor Hutchinson. He is now doing and will con- 
tinue to do all he can against you." 

Dined with Mr. Rogers* (a banker), at Newington Green, in 
company with many friends of Liberty. 

November 27. Wrote letter to E.* by December Packet, another 
to J. Q., Esqr.« 

Dined with Dr. Franklin and spent the evening with him and his 
friends. 

November 28. Went to Westminster Hall and heard Lord Chief 
J[ustice] Mansfield deliver the opinion of the Court seriatim in 
Campbell's case of the four and one-half per cent duty.' He was 
perspicuous and eloquent. 

' "Rules by which a Great Empire may be reduced to a small one" and 
"Edict by the King of Prussia." See Franklin, Writings (Smyth), vi. 118 and 
127. 

« Paul Wentworth. 

' Patience Wright (1725-1786). 

* Thomas Rogers, father of Samuel Rogers, the poet-banker. Quincy wrote 
to his wife on the 27th: "I yesterday heard two eminent bankers and three very 
wealthy merchants say that, as soon as America shall free herself from the tyranny 
of this country, they would take their all and remove to New England: and they 
affirmed that they knew many more resolved to do the same." 

• Memoir, 205. 

' A copy of this letter is in the Quincy Papers, 80. 

' The case is summarized in Hutchinson, Diary, i. 307, and the London Chroni- 
cle, November 26-29, 1774. The decision was agaiust the contention of the gov- 
ernment. Lord Mansfield's speech is in the London Chronicle, December 3-6, 
1774. 
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Dined with Mr. Keen * and spent the afternoon and evening with 
Lady Huntingdon.^ She is a sensible woman with a most benevolent 
heart. 

November 29. Went to the House of Peers, saw the grand proces- 
sion of the King, his reception of the New House of Commons in his 
robes and diadem, surrounded with his nobles and great officers. I 
was not awe-struck with the pomps. The gigling and phiz of his 
Majesty impressed, etc. The trappings of a monarchy will set up a 
Commonwealth. John Milton. Robert Howard.' 

Went to the Drury Lane Theatre, saw Garrick in the Beau[x] 
Strategem.^ He is a surprising fellow. 

November 30. Went to the House of Peers; got to the foot of the 
throne and saw the formality of presenting a new speaker by the 
Commons; * heard deliver his speech from the throne,' etc. 

Heard the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry ^ read prayers — 
as most bishops do, without grace in the heart or expression. 

Spent the afternoon and evening with Mr. Pearson and his friends. 

December i. Dined with Mr. Roger of the Treasury in company 
with a Commissioner of the Treasiuy, two members of Parliament 
and others. 

Went at six with Dr. Franklin to Samuel Vaughan, Esqr.'s seat at 
Wanstead,* where we spent our time very happily till Saturday night. 

December 4. Dined with Sh'ff [William] Lee and Mr. Arthur Lee.' 

December 5. Breakfasted with Sir George Saville in company 
with Mr. Hartley " a member of Parliament; two hours' conversa- 
tion on American affairs. 

1 Possibly Whitshed Keene, brother-in-law of Lord Dartmouth, and member 
for Montgomery Borough, Wales. 

^ Selina Hastings, Coimtess of Huntingdon (1707-1791). Her house was in 
Spa Fields, London. 

» Sir Robert Howard (1585-1653). 

* By George Farquhar. 

» Sir Fletcher Norton (1716-1789). 

' The King's speech is in the Annual Register, 1774, 263. Hutchinson was 
more impressed by the scene. Diary, i. 310. 

' Brownlow North (i 741-1820), a brother of Frederick, Lord North. 
' In Essex on the Roding. 

• Dr. Arthur Lee (1740-1792), a brother of William Lee. 

'" David Hartley (1732-1813). "This was occasioned by what one of the 
Members — I think it was a new Member — Mr. Hartley said in the debate 
[December 6] — that he had been informed there was a letter in the Secretary of 
State's Office from Mr. Flucker (I suppose he meant Gushing), that if things 
could be put upon the footing they were in the year 1764, the Colonies would be 
content. This same Hartley, Quincy, by some means or other, had made him- 
self known to, and when Quincy was at the door. Hartley came out more than 
once, and inquired for him, and I think must have taken that hint from him." 
Hutchinson, Diary, i. 317. 
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Dined with Col. Boyd at the Edinburgh Coffee House. 

The exertions of my lungs for a number of days past has brought 
on my spitting of blood again. 

December 6. About ten this morning Mr. Commissioner Morris 
waited on me and stayed with me about an hour and a half. His 
conversation was much upon the propriety of my laying down some 
line to which the Colonies would accede and by which the present 
controversy, might be amicably adjusted. 

He urged much my waiting again upon Lord North and Lord 
Dartmouth and insisted upon the propriety and expediency of this 
step. I thought I could discern the origin and drift of this curious 
discourse. 

He also in the coiirse of conversation said, "Mr. Q. you can have 
no idea of the taxes of this kingdom and the distress of our poor. I 
don't mean our manufacturers, but our hedgers and ditchers and 
threshers. They have not now their twelve pence, ten pence, or 
eight pence a day, but they are glad to get six pence a day for their 
labor; and may be once a week they may have a little kind of some- 
thing given them by way of charity for dinner. They are extreme 
poor and wretched indeed: everything here is taxed to the utmost. 
The Colonies must relieve us, they must ease us of our taxes, etc. 

He also affirmed to me that Governors H[utchinson] and B[er- 
nard] were principally attended to in the late measures against the 
Colonies. But he added that Government had found that many 
things had turned out different from Mr. H's representation and 
that things had not been at all conformable to what he foretold. 

December 7. Mr. Inspector Williams called upon me this morning 
and again renewed to me assurances that Governor H. was the alone 
cause and presser on of the measures against Boston and all America. 
'"Tis his advice that dictated the steps of administration, and 'tis 
his present opinion and assurances that keep up the spirits and 
measures of the Ministry," were his very words.^ 

Wrote a long political letter to E '^ inclosed B C By N. Y. 

Packet. Ditto to ditto inclosed Apple[ton]: & Co. Sent by the 
Beulah, Capt. Bussell, via New York. 

Sent Mr: BoUan's letter to Mr. Bowdoin' inclosed to William 
Dennie.* Sent by same ship. 

December 8. Spent the day and night at Mr. Thornton's ^ elegant 
seat at Clapham. 

' Williams was awaiting a confirmation of his office in the customs, and seems 
to have acted officiously on this occasion. Hutchinson, Diary, I. 318, 326. 

* Memoir, 216. 

' Printed in 6 Collections, ix. 379. 

* Of Boston. ' Henry Thornton (?), member for Southwark in 1782. 
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December 9. Returned from Mr. Thornton's, dined at home, and 
spent the afternoon and evening with Dr. Franklin alone. 

December 10. Dined with Mr. Allyne' an eminent Counsellor at 
Law, and spent [the] evening with him and Dr. Franklin, Messrs. 
Lees, Galloway,^ a member of Parliament, and others. 

December 11. Spent the day and evening at Books. 

December 12. At the desire of Lord Shelbume' (transmitted by 
Dr. Price) I waited on his Lordship and spent two hours in conver- 
sation on American affairs. His Lordship appeared a very warm 
friend to the Americans, approved much of their conduct and spirit, 
and said if they continued united, they must have all they ask. He 
said the Ministry would not be able to carry on a civil war against 
America — that they began to hesitate and would be obliged to 
give way. 

His Lordship confirmed my former intelligence of Governor Hutch- 
inson's assiduity, assurance and influence. But in the end observed 
that the eyes of the nation and ministry must soon be opened. 

He particularly said that Lord Mansfield last sessions assured 
the House of Lords that the plan they had laid would go down in 
America sine clade, and affirmed that he had the best intelHgence 
what might be carried through there. Lord Shelbtime intimated 
that he had no doubt Lord Mansfield's opinion was grounded on 
Governor H[utchinson]'s information. 

I had before had a very similar accoimt of Lord M's declarations 
in the House from Mr. Counsellor AUyne and Arthm- Lee. 

Went to the Drury Lane Theatre and saw Garrick in Hamlet. 
He is certainly the Prince of Players, but most certainly is not with- 
out his faults as an Orator. 

Saw also the ridiculous new farce called the Cobbler. 

Received W. P's * and E a's letters of October 17, 1774. 

December 13. Dined with Mr. HoUis ^ (brother to the late bene- 
factor * of Harvard CoUedge) with a large circle of friends to liberty, 
and spent the evening with Dr. Franklin. 

December 14. W[rote] to E.' 

' John Alleyne, a friend of Franklin. 

* William Monkton, Lord Viscount Galway, in the Kingdom of Ireland, rep- 
resented Pontefract Borough, Yorkshire, in the Parliament of 1768, but was not 
elected to that of 1774. 

» William Petty, Lord Shelbume, and first Marquis of Lansdowne (1737- 
180s). 

* William Phillips. 

' Thomas Brand Hollis. 

' Thomas Hollis (1720-1774). 

' Memoir, 224. 
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Spent the evening with Mr. Sayre ' in company with Dr. F. and 
others. 

In the course of conversation Dr. F. said that more than sixteen 
years ago, long before any dispute with America, the present Lord 
Camden, 2 then Mr. Pratt, said to him, "For all what you Americans 
say of your loyalty and all that, I know you will one day throw off 
your dependance upon this coimtry, and notwithstanding your 
boasted affection to this coimtry, you will set up for independence." 

Dr. F. said that he assiured him no such idea was entertained in 
the mind of the Americans, and no such idea will ever enter their 
heads unless you grossly abuse them. 

Very true, replied Mr. Pratt, that is one of the main causes I see 
will happen, and will produce the event. 

N. B. This evening settled' 
St. James's Chron[icle] Dr. F[ranklin]. 
Pub[lic] Adver[tiser] S[ayre?] 
Lond[on] Ev[enin]g [Post] A[rthur] L[ee]. 
At Large Sh[eri]ff L[ee]. 
Pub[lic] Ledger P ^n H I . 

December 15. Breakfasted with Sir George Saville, and spent three 
hours with him and two other members of Parliament. 

Dined with Mr. Towgood * with a large circle of warm friends to 
America. 

December 16. Attended the House of Commons and heard a de- 
bate on American affairs.' Heard Lord North explain what he meant 
when he said he would have America at his feet. Heard also Lord 
Clare,* Governor Johnson,' Mr. Rigby,* Charles Fox,' Mr. Hartley, 
and Mr. Crugher '"• (his first essay) and others in the course of the 
debate. 

' Stephen Sayre (1734-1818), an American merchant in London, and Sheriff 
of London in 1774. 

* Charles Pratt (1714-1794), first Earl of Camden. 

' This appears to have been a division of newspapers among the Americans 
in London, but whether they were to write for them or merely to scrutinize with 
a view to sending to the colonies matter interesting to the colonists cannot be 
known. The press of London was at this time so under the influence of the 
ministry that free communication of American interests would hardly have been 
possible. The sheet wherein such matter did appear — the London Chronicle — 
is not mentioned in the list. 

* Michaijah Towgood (1700-1792). 
' See Hutchinson, Diary, i. 326. 

* Robert Craggs, Viscount Clare, representing St. Mawes, Cornwall. 
' George Johnstone (1730-1787). 

8 Richard Rigby (1722-1788). 

° Charles James Fox. 

'" Henry Cruger, Jr., of New York, representing Bristol. 
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Supped at the request of Alderman Oliver,* with Mr. Fuller ^ 
and divers members of Parliament at the King's Arms Tavern, where 
spent the evening in conversation on political subjects affecting the 
Colonies. 

N.B. Mr. Rose Fuller told me his late election cost him ten thou- 
sand sterling and more. 

Wrote a letter to E.' 

December 17. Wrote Mr. McDougall,* New York. Inclosed two 
last letters to E. to him. 

Received Mr. Reed's letter from Philadelphia.* Spent the morning 
and afternoon in writing, and the evening with Dr. Franklin, Arthur 
Lee and Dr. Bancroft. 

Wrote very long letter to Mr. Reed.' 

December 18. Spent the Sabbath at Islington with Mr. Bromfield. 

December 19. Wrote to E a ^ and inclosed the rough draft of 

my letter to J. R. of Philadelphia. 

Wrote another letter to [Mr.] McDougall of New York, inclosing 
the six last letters to him. Dined with Col. Boyd * in company with 
three members of Parliament, two or three of the bar, and other 
gentlemen. 

Spent the evening with Dr. Franklin. 

This evening received a letter from Jno. Dickinson, Esqr. of 
Philadelphia. 

December 20. Wrote an answer to Mr. Dickinson and sent to Mr. 
McDougall by the same conveyance. 

Dined with Messrs. Dillys in large circle of friends. 

December 21. Spent the morning at home. Visited by Mr. Hart- 
ley, member for Hull.' Dined at the Cecil Coffee house. 

Spent the evening at Covent G[arden] Theatre, where was pre- 
sented Jane Shore*" and Milton's Masque of Comus. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barry " performed well: Mrs. Hartley " better. Comus was altered 

' A member for London. ' Rose Fuller, member for Rye. 

• Memoir, 229. * Alexander McDougall (1731-1786). 

' Joseph Reed (1741-1785). The letter, dated November 4, is in Memoir, 
172. Reed was in close correspondence with the Earl of Dartmouth. 

• Memmr, 231. The "association" entered into by the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress appeared in the London Chronicle, December 15-17, i774- 

' Memoir, 237. 

' This may have been John Boyd, of Great George Street, Westminster, who 
sat in the Parliament of 1780 for Wareham Borough. Another possibility, yet 
even less a probability, was Hugh Boyd (1748-1794), a contributor to the Public 
Advertiser, and one of the reputed authors of " Jimius." 

• More properly, Kingston-on-Hull, Yorkshire. 
"• Nicholas Rowe's tragedy of "Jane Shore." 

" Spranger Barry (1719-1777) and Ann (Street) Spranger Barry (1734-1801). 
" Elizabeth Hartley (r7Si-i824). 
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much for the worse, and no part was performed well but the part 
by Miss Catley/ which being wanton, was done admirably by 
her. 

December 22. Breakfasted with Mr. Hartley above named, spent 
about two hovirs in conversation on American affairs, and after- 
wards a like space of time with Rose Fuller, Esqr., anothermember 
of the House. 

Spent the residue of the day and evening at the London Coffee- 
house * with the Wednesday Club of friends to Liberty and Science. 
A question was debated by assignment, whether capital punishments 
are in any case warrantable in right. 

N.B. This day delivered my accepted bill of exchange for two 
hundred pounds sterling on Messrs. Champ[ion] & Dickason' to 
Messrs. E. and C. Dilly who are to advance me money as I 
want it.^ 

December 23. Mr. Inspector Williams called on me and asstu-ed 
me Gov. H[utchinson] was a most inveterate and indefatigable enemy 
against me with the Ministry, and very broadly intimated that Lords 
Darthmouth and North had both told him so. 

He also assured [me] that Dr. Paine had appealed to him to use 
his influence with Administration to get him a place in America, and 
had offered Mr. Williams any reasonable sum of money for his pres- 
ent office of Inspector, in case Williams would voluntarily resign in 
his favor, or would recommend him (Paine) in case he (Williams) 
was advanced to be a commissioner. 

Dined in a family way with Samuel Vaughan, Esqr., from whom 
received a fee of five guineas for opinion, advice, and retainer 
relative to his claim on the Estate of Benjamin Hallowell, Esqr. 
deceased. 

Received two letters of the 25th and 27th of October last from my 
good friend Joseph Reed, Esqr., of Philadelphia.* 

Drank tea and spent the evening with Dr. Franklin. 

December 24. Dined with Mr. Vaughan and went to Wanstead 
and kept Christmas, and did not return till this 

December 27. Returned from Mr. V's and dined in a circle of 
friends with Messrs. Dillys, from whom received twenty-five guineas 
in a banknote and gold, on account of my bill of exchange delivered 
then 2 2d. instant. 

• Ann Catley (1743-1789). 

* On Ludgate Hill. It was the place of meeting for the Whig club. 

• Alexander Champion and Thomas Dickason, merchants in London with 
American connections. 

* A letter to Mrs. Quincy of this date is in Memoir, 239. 
» lb., 165, 167. 
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This evening went to Cox's Museum,^ which exhibits the most 
superb piece of mechanism in the world. 

Wrote letter to William Phillips, Esqr. 

December 28. Visited by Governor Pownall, Mr. Thornton and 
others. Spent the afternoon and evening in preparing for a tour to 
Bath with Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. WilUams. 

Subscribed twenty-one letters of recommendation for Mr. 
Vaughan^to my friends in America. 

December 29. Set off with the preceding gentlemen for Bath. 

December 30. Visited Dr. Priestly at Calne' and was received 
very politely. 

Visited Lord Shelbume at his superb seat at Bow-wood, was very 
much urged to spend the day and night by his Lordship, but declined 
the invitation; and proceeded to Bath where I arrived about five 
o'clock, and then went to a grand ball at the Lower Rooms. About 
one hundred very old and very ugly, and two hundred very Bath 
coquets composed the female circle; and the men were well calcu- 
lated for partners for such ladies. 

December 31. Visited the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay * and deliv- 
ered my letters to her, and was favored with a conversation with her 
of about an hour and a half, in which I was much pleased with her 
good sense and liberal timi of mind. She is indeed a most extraor- 
dinary woman. 

Was waited upon by Hon. Jno. Temple, Esqr.,' to see the Circus 
and the Crescent and other places of public resort and notice at 
Bath. Then I took a walk of about two hours round at a distance 
from the town, where on the hills encircling this splendid city I had 
a most enchanting prospect. 

January i. 1775. At the Pump Room had about half an hour's 
conversation with the celebrated Col. Barry ' on American affairs. 

Went to hear divine service performed at the Abbey Church in 
this city. 

' James Cox. See London Chronicle, November 10-12, 1774. Hutchinson 
was "agreeably disappointed" in it, "some part of the macliinery being extremely 
ingenious; and though there is a mixture of much puerile entertainment, upon 
the whole, I thought the exhibition well worth seeing." Diary, 1. 229. 

' Probably Benjamin Vaughan. 

• Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), now serving as librarian or "literary com- 
panion" to Lord Shelbume. Calne was in Wiltshire, near Bowood. Priestley 
had just returned from a journey on the continent, and in August, 1774, had 
made his capital discovery of "dephlogisticated air." 

• Mrs. Catharine (Sawbridge) Macaulay (1731-1791), author of a History of 
England. Her house was in St. James's Parade, Bath. 

' John Temple (1732-1798). See 6 Collections, ix. xv. 

• Isaac Barr6 (1726-1802). 
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Went also to the several Coffee-houses of public resort, where I had 
an opportunity of seeing much of the manners of people at Bath. 

Dined with Mr. Temple and spent the evening with him. 

Received a very polite billet from Mrs. Macaulay to spend a few 
hours with her on the morrow or Wednesday. 

January 2. Was waited upon by the Honorable Mr. Temple, who 
spent about an hour with me. Went again over Bath in order to 
review the buildings. 

Spent the afternoon in very improving conversation with Mrs. 
Macaulay, and went in the evening to a ball at the New Rooms, 
which was very splendid and full. 

The Rooms are most magnificently elegant, and the paintings 
which cover the windows, taken from the draft of the figures found 
at the ruins of Herculaneum have a fine effect. 

This evening I had about two hoiu-s and a half conversation with 
Col. Barry, and from him I learnt that he was once the friend of Mr. 
Hutchinson in opposition to Governor Pownall, but that he had for a 
long time, and especially since his last arrival in England, wholly de- 
serted him. 

Col. Barre, while we were viewing the pictures taken from ruins 
found at Herculaneum, said (pointing with his fingers) I hope you have 
not the books containing the drafts of those ruins with you. I replied 
there was one set I believed in the public library at our College. 
"Keep them there," said he, "and they may be of some service as a 
matter of curiosity for the speculative, but let them get abroad 
and you are ruined. They will infuse a taste for buildings and sculp- 
ture, and when a people get a taste for the fine arts, they are ruined. 
'Tis taste that ruins whole kingdoms; 'tis taste that depopulates 
whole nations. I could not help weeping when I surveyed the ruins 
at Rome. All the remains of the Roman grandeur are of works which 
were finished when Rome and the spirit of Romans was no more, 
unless I except the ruins of the Emilian Baths. Mr. Q., let your 
countrymen beware of taste in their buildings, equipage and dress, 
as a deadly poison." Col. Barre also added in the course of conver- 
sation, "About fourteen or fifteen years ago I was through a con- 
siderable pjirt of your country, for in the expedition against Canada ^ 
my business called me to pass by land through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersies, York, and M. Bay; and when I returned back again to this 
country, I was often speaking of America, and could not help speak- 
ing well of its climate, soil, and inhabitants (for you must know. Sir, 
America was always a favorite with me) ; but will you believe it. Sir, 
yet I assiure you it is true, more than two-thirds of this Island at that 

' He was in Wolfe's regiment. 
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time thought the Americans were all negroes." I replied "I did not 
in the least doubt it; for if I was to judge by the late Acts of Parlia- 
ment, I should suppose that a majority of the people of Gt. B. still 
thought so, for I found that their representatives still treated them 
as such." 

He smiled and the discourse dropped. Col. Barre was among 
those who voted for the Boston Port Bill. 

January 3. Agreeable to the polite invitation of Lord Shelbume 
took a post chaise and went from Bath to his Lordship's magnificent 
seat at Bow-wood. I met his Lordship walking alone at a consid- 
erable distance from his mansion-house, and alighted to walk with 
him over his grounds. His Lordship poKtely walked into the fields 
to show me several new invented ploughs, and other like auriosities. 
He next called his shepherd and we viewed his flock of one thousand 
sheep, and then proceeded to a place where [were] many ruins (such 
as paved ways, gold and copper coins, medals, and walls of their 
baths) of Roman arts. We then proceeded to view his artificial lake, 
etc. When we arrived at the house, we regaled with a very sump- 
tuous table and very fine wines. Lady Jean (daughter of Earl 
), her husband, and four other gentlemen dined and spent the 
evening with us. His Lordship's two only children are very 
promising sons, the one about eleven, the other about seven 
years of age.' They are educated in the best manner and seem 
very sprightly geniuses. They kissed all the company round on 
departing for bed, and took their leave with much grace and 
propriety. 

With his Lordship I went over his splendid buildings, gardens, etc. 
Every thing is great and truly noble, surpassing any idea that I can 
convey by my description. His Lordship is said to set down in Lon- 
don at a hundred thousand Sterling; and should think he could not 
set down at less here. 

His Lordship repeatedly assured me he should take the tour of 
America with his two sons as soon as they were a little older. He 
seemed to be very much in earnest about the matter. 

January 4. Though much pressed by Lord Shelbvume to spend 
another night with him, yet I sett off for Bath, after having taken 
a review of his Lordship's fine paintings. 

His Lordship's poUteness and hospitality demand my gratitude 
and applause. 

Arrived at Bath towards evening and went to see Mr. Temple, 

> Shelbume iminied in 1765, Lady Sophia Carteret, only daughter of John 
Carteret, Earl Granville.' By her he had two sons: John Henry (d. 1809), and 
William Granville (d. 1778). She had died in 1771. 
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and afterwards concluded the evening by attending the lecture of 
the celebrated George Alexander Stevens.* 

January 5. Set off from Bath and arrived at Bristol about 
twelve o'clock. Went to view the exchange and other publick edi- 
fices, after which drank tea and spent the evening with Mr. Joseph 
Waldo, who received me with much cordial hospitality. 

January 6. Went over to Clifton and viewed the celebrated 
grotto and water works of Mr. Goldney.'^ The grotto is undoubtedly 
the first of any in England. The view from Clifton hill is one of the 
finest I ever saw. 

Went to the hot wells and drank the waters, and then returned 
through the Park to Bristol. 

Dined with Mr. Waldo, and spent the evening in company with 
Mr. Crugher and Col. Gorham ' at the American Coffee house. 

January 7. Went to view the several glass manxifactories and 
also a Shalloon Manufactory in Bristol. Viewed also Radcliff 
Church built by the Knights Templars and its three famous paint- 
ings. After which took another rout round this second commercial 
city in the kingdom. 

Wrote to John Dickinson, Esqr., by Capt. Spain ■• for Philadelphia. 

Wrote E.* by Capt. Caldwell for York, who engages to deliver 
my letter with his own hand. 

Supped with Mr. Hayes, merchant in this city, partner with Mr. 
Sherbrooke* of New York, in company with Mr. Crugher and 
others. 

January 8. Dined with Mr. Waldo and spent the evening with 
him. 

January 9. Set out for London.^ 

January 10. Returned to London. 

Received letter November 3 and 14 from E ^a. 

Ditto October 10,' 25 and 28. J. Lovell. 

Ditto November 3.' ditto. 

' (1710-1784), author of A Lecture upon Heads. He had been in America. 

' Thomas Goldney, of Goldney House? 

' "Col. Coram also. He is seeking employ in the war against America." 
Hutchinson, Diary, i. 375. The name, in either form, is not in the Army List. 
It may be David Goriiam (ci7is-i786) who is included by Sabine among the 
loyalists and was one of the "addressers" of Hutchinson in 1774, yet was 
prominent in the affairs of Barnstable during the war for independence. 

* Of the Ckalkley. 
' Memoir, 247. 

• Miles Sherbrooke. 

' On January 7 Hutchinson reached Bath, and during his stay saw many of 
the persons Quincy had seen. Diary, i. 345. 

» Extracts in Memoir, 162. ' Page 472, infra. 
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Received letter October 21.* Dr. Chauncey. 
Ditto November 3.^ ditto. 

Ditto November 15. Dr. Oliver Wendell.' 

January 11. Wrote E & * by Capt. Gordon. 

Received Nathaniel Appleton's letter of November 15, 1774.' 

Received Dr. Chaimcey's of November 4, 1774.* 

January 12. Spent three hours in private conversation with Gov- 
ernor Pownall on American affairs. Received some intelligence from 
him which I shall forthwith transmit to America. 

Received from [him] a present of two sets of his Administration of 
the Colonies, one for Dr. Cooper, the other for myself. 

Wrote a long letter to E a.^ 

Received a letter November 25, 1774, from James Lovell.* 

Received ditto, December 9, from same.' 

Received ditto from E , November 18 and December 7. 

Wrote letter to E a."> 

January 13. Received visits from Governor Pownall and Mr. 
Brand Hollis and others. 

Received a letter of October 15, November 3, and November 8, 
from E a. 

Received ditto from my father." 

Received ditto from Nancy Quincy. 

January 14. Wrote to E a.*'' 

Wrote to Jeremiah Lee, Esqr.'^ 

N.B. Sent all the above letters as well as those of Sh[eri]£E Lee 
and Dr. Baillie *^ inclosed, by Capt. Gordon, who sails in Col. Lee's 
employ. 

January 15. Dined with Mr. Edward Dilly in the family way. 

January 16. ReceivedDr. Warren's letter of November 21, 1774," 
by Mr. J. Williams, Jr. 

' Page 471, infra. 

* Memoir, 170. 

' (1733-1818). N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, i. 186. 

* 76., 250- 
» lb., 174- 

' In the Qviincy mss. 

' Memoir, 234. 

' lb., 180. 

' Page 483, infra. 
" Memoir, 260. 
" Page 479, infra. 
"^ Memoir, 32. 

^ Of Marblehead. See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, xxvn. 390. 
" Page 486, infra. 
" Memoir, 176. 
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Dined with Mr. Brand HoUis in company with Dr. Priestly, Dr. 
Franklin, Price and others. 

January 17. Dined with Mrs. Stevenson * with a number of 
American gentlemen and British ladies in celebration of Dr. Frank- 
lin's birthday who made one of the festive company, though he this 
day enters the [seventieth] year of his age. 

January 18. Spent this day and evening at St. James's, in attend- 
ing the celebration of the Queen's " birthday at the drawing and ball 
room. 

The dresses of men and women were splendid and magnificent 
much beyond anything I had ever before seen. 

The Q[ueen] is very {blank], but very affable and sprightly. 

The young Prince of Wales * resembles his mother in countenance 
and air very much. 

The Bishop of Osnaburgh is a very handsome boy. 

The little princes are comely eno'. 

January 19. Attended H[ouse] of Coromons and heard debates 
between North, Burke and Mr. Eden.* 

Spent the evening at the London Coffee house with Drs. Franklin, 
Priestly, Price, Calder* and many others. 

January 20. Attended the debates of the House of Lords. Good 
fortime gave me one of the best places for hearing or stealing a few 
minutes. 

Lord Chatham rose like Marcellus, Viros supereminet omnes. He 
seemed to feel himself superior to those around him. His language, 
voice and gesture were more pathetic than I ever saw or heard be- 
fore at the bar or senate. He seemed like an old Roman Senator, 
rising with the dignity of age, yet speaking with the fire of youth. 
The illustrious sage stretched forth his hand with the decent solem- 
nity of a Paul, and rising with his subject he smote his breast with 
the energy and grace of a Demosthenes. 

This great and astonishing character opened with some general 
observations on the importance and magnitude of the present Ameri- 
can quarrel (as he called it) : he enlarged upon the dangerous and ruin- 
ous events that were coming upon the nation in consequence of the 
present dispute and the measures already begun and now carrying 
on by his Majesty's Ministers. He arraigned their conduct with great 

1 Mrs. Margaret Stevenson, who kept the house in Craven Street in which 
Franklin boarded. 

' Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

' George-Augustus-Frederick, afterwards George IV. 

* William Eden (1744-1814), first Lord Auckland, and sitting in the Parlia- 
ment of 1774 for New Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 

• John Calder (1733-1815)? 
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severity and freedom. He then proceeded, " My Lords, these papers 
from America now laid by Administration for the first time before 
your Lordships, have been to my knowledge five or six weeks in the 
pockets of the minister. And notwithstanding the fate of this king- 
dom hangs upon the event of this great controversy, we are but 
this moment called to a consideration of this important subject. 
My Lords, I do not want to look into one of those papers; I know 
their contents well enough already: I know that there is not a mem- 
ber in this house but is acquainted with their piirport also. There 
ought therefore to be no delay in entering upon this matter; we 
ought to proceed to it immediately. 

"We ought to sieze the first moment to open the door of recon- 
ciliation. The Americans will never be in a temper or state to be 
reconciled (they ought not to be), till the troops are withdrawn. The 
troops are a perpetual irritation to these people: they are a bar to all 
confidence and all cordial reconcilement. I therefore, my Lords, 
move 'That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, most 
humbly to advise and beseech His Majesty, That in order to open 
the Ways towards an happy Settlement of the dangerous Troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay Ferments and soften animosities 
there ; and above all, for preventing, in the mean time, any sudden and 
fatal Catastrophe at Boston, now suffering imder the daily Irritation 
of an Army before their eyes, posted in their Town, It may gra- 
ciously please his Majesty, that Immediate Orders may be dispatched 
to Genl. Gage for removing His Majesty's Forces from the Town 
of Boston, as soon as the Rigour of the Season, and other circimi- 
stances indispensable to the Safety and accommodation of the said 
Troops may render the same practicable.'' 

"The way must be immediately opened for reconciliation. It will 
soon be too late. 

"I know not who advised the present measvires: I know not who 
advises to a perseverance and enforcement of these; but this I will 
say, that whoever advises them ought to answer for it at his utmost 
peril. 

"I know that no one will avow that he advised or that he was the 
author of these measures: every one shrinks from the charge. But 
somebody has advised his Majesty to these measures; and if his Maj- 
esty continues to hear such evil counsellors, his Majesty will be im- 

1 At this point of his journal Quincy gave a copy of the following note: 

"Lord Stanhope makes his compliments to Dr. Franklin, and at the desire 
of Lord Chatham sends him the Motion made by him in the House of Lords 
yesterday, that the Doctor may be possessed of it in the most authentick manner 
by the commimication of the individual paper which was read to the House by 
the mover himself ." See Writinss of Franklin {Smyth), \i. 361. 
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done. His Majesty may indeed wear his crown, but the American 
Jewell out of it, it will not be worth the wearing. 

"What more shall I say? I must not say that the King is be- 
trayed; but this I will say, the Nation is ruined. 

"What foundation have we for our claims over America? What 
our right to persist in such cruel and vindictive measxures against that 
loyal and respectable people? They say you have no right to tax them 
without their consent: tJiey say truly representation and taxation 
must go together: they are inseparable. Yet there is scarce a man 
in our streets, though so poor as scarce to be able to get his daily 
bread, but thinks he is the Legislator of America. Our American 
subjects is a common phrase in [the] mouth of the lowest orders of 
ova cities. 

"But property, my Lords, is in the sole and entire dominion of the 
owner: it excludes all the world besides the owner. None can inter- 
meddle with it. It is a unity; a mathematical point; it is an atom; 
intangible by any but the proprietor. Touch it — and. the owner 
loses his whole property. The touch contaminates the whole mass: 
the whole property vanishes, the touch of another annihilates it. 
For whatever is a man's own is absolutely and exclusively his own. 

"In the last Parliament all was anger: all was rage. Adminis- 
tration did not consider what was practicable, but what was revenge. 
Sine clade victor was the language of the ministry last sessions, but 
every body knew, an idiot might know, that such woxild not be the 
issue. But the ruin of the nation was a matter of no concern, if Ad- 
ministration might be revenged. Americans were abused, misrep- 
resented and traduced in the most atrocious manner, in order to 
give a colour and urge the most precipitate, imjust, and cruel and 
vindictive measiures that ever disgraced a nation. 

' Gnosius haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna; 
Casligatque, auditque . . . : ' 

AUDITQUE, my Lords. The very infernal spirits, they chastise, casti- 
gatgue, sed auditque, my Lords: the very spirits of the infernal 
regions hear before they punish. 

"If that intemperate American (who said of the Boston Port Bill 
that if it had been framed in Hell, and presented to his Satanic 
Majesty for his approbation, the Devil himself would not have 
signed) was to turn commentator on this passage, he would doubtless 
infer that it was his Lordship's opinion that there was more justice 
in Bell than in the British Parliament. 

"But how have this respectable people behaved in all their griev- 
ances? With unexampled patience, with unparalleled wisdom. 
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They chose delegates by their free suffrages: no bribery; no corrup- 
tion, no INFLUENCE here, my Lords. Their representatives meet 
with the sentiments and temper and speak the sense of the continent. 
For genuine sagacity, for singular moderation, for solid wisdom, 
manly spirit, sublime sentiments and simplicity of language, for 
every thing respectable and honorable, the Congress of Philadelphia 
shine unrivalled. 

"This wise people speak out. They do not hold the language of 
slaves : they tell you what they mean. They do not ask you to repeal 
your laws as a favor, they claim it as a right: they demand it. They 
tell you they will not submit to them: and I tell you the Acts must 
be repealed, they will be repealed; you cannot enforce them. The 
Ministry are checkmated: they have [not] a move to make on the 
board : not a move but they are ruined. Repeal, therefore, my Lords, 
I say. But bare repeal will not satisfy this enlightened and spirited 
people. What, repeal a bit of paper, repeal a piece of parchment! 
That alone won't do, my Lords. You must do thorough work. You 
must declare you have no right to tax, then they may trust you, then 
they will have some confidence in you. 

"I have heard a noble Lord speak who seemed to lay some blame 
upon General Gage. I think that honorable gentleman has behaved 
with great prudence and becoming caution. He has entrenched 
himself and strengthened his fortifications: I don't know what he 
could do more. His situation puts me in mind of a similar transac- 
tion in the civil wars of France, when the great Conde on one side, 
and Marshall Turenne on the other, with large armies, lay many 
weeks very near each other. Turenne conscious of the terrible con- 
sequences of a victory to himseK and [his] country, though the 
armies were several days in sight of each other, never came to a battle. 
On his return to the Court of France, the Queen asked him, why 
Marshall, I think you lay several days in sight of your enemy, and 
you might have been up with him at any time: — pray why didn't 
you take him? The General very shrewdly replied, 'Parce que, 
Sire, si je I'avois fait tout Paris en revanche m'auroit pris,' 'Should 
I take him, please, your Majesty, I was afraid all Paris would take 
me.' 

"My Lords, there [are] three millions of Whigs. Three millions 
of Whigs, my Lords, with arms in their hands are a very formidable 
body. 'Twas the Whigs, my Lords, that set his Majesty's royal 
ancestors upon the throne of England. I hope, my Lords, there are 
yet double the nvmiber of Whigs in England than there are in Amer- 
ica. I hope the Whigs of both countries will join and make a common 
cause. Ireland is with the American to a man. The Whigs of that 
country will, and those of this country ought to think the American 
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cause is their own: they are allied to each other in sentiment and in- 
terest: united in one great principle of defense and resistance to 
t)n:anny and oppression. They ought, therefore, and they will run 
to embrace and support these brethren. 

"The cause of ship-money was the cause of all the Whigs of Eng- 
land. You shall not take my money without my consent is the doc- 
trine and the language of Whigs. 'Tis the doctrine and voice of 
Whigs in America and Whigs here. 'Tis the doctrine in support of 
which I do not know how many names I could, I may call in this 
House: among the living I can not say how many I could count to 
join with me and maintain these doctrines with their blood: but 
among the dead, I could raise an host innumerable. And, my Lords, 
at this day there are a very many sound, substantial, honest Whigs 
— Whigs who ought and who will consider this American contro- 
versy as a great common cause. 

"My Lords, consistent with the preceding doctrines, and with 
what I have ever and shall continue to maintain, I say I shall oppose 
America whenever I see her aiming at throwing off the Navigation 
Act, and other regulatory acts of trade made bona fide for that pur- 
pose, and wisely framed and calculated for reciprocity of Interest 
and the general extended welfare and security of the whole empire. 
'Tis suggested such is their design. I see no evidence of it. But to 
come at a certain knowledge of their sentiments and designs on this 
head, it would be proper first to do them justice: treat them as 
subjects before you treat them as aliens, rebels and traitors. 

"My Lords, deeply impressed with the importance of taking 
some healing measures at this most alarming, distracted state of our 
affairs, though bowed down with a cruel disease, I have crawled to 
this [house] to give you my best experience and council: and my ad- 
vice is " to beseech his Majesty, etc." This is the best I can think of. 
It will convince America that you mean to try her cause in the spirit 
and by the laws of freedom and fair enquiry, and not by Codes of 
Blood. How can she now trust you, with the bayonet at her breast? 
She has all the reason in the world now to believe you mean to her 
death and bondage. 

" Thus entered on the threshold of this business, I will knock at 
yoiu- gates for justice, without ceasing, unless inveterate infirmities 
stay my hand: My Lords, I pledge myself never to leave this busi- 
ness: I will pursue it to the end in every shape. I will never fail of 
my attendance on it at every step and period of this great matter, 
unless nailed down to my bed by the severity of disease. 

"My Lords, there is no time to be lost: every moment is big with 
dangers. Nay, while I am now speaking the decisive blow may be 
struck, and millions are involved in the consequence. The very first 
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drop of blood will make a wound that will not easily be skinned over. 
Years, perhaps ages, may not heal it. It will be irritabile vulnus: a 
wound of that rancorous, malignant, corroding, festering nature, 
that in all probability it will mortify the whole body. 

"Let then, my Lords set to this business in earnest; not take it up 
by bits and scraps as formerly just as exigencies pressed, without any 
regard to general relations, connections and dependencies. 

"I would not by anything I have said, my Lords, be thought to 
encourage America to proceed beyond the right line. I reprobate 
all acts of violence by her mobility; but when her inherent, constitu- 
tional rights are invaded, those rights that she has an equitable claim 
to the full enjoyment of by the fundamental laws of the English Con- 
stitution, and engrafted thereon by the unalterable laws of nature; 
then I own myself as American; and feeling myself such shall, to 
the verge of my Hfe, vindicate those rights against all men, who 
strive to trample upon or oppose them." ^ 

It beggars all description how such wisdom and eloquence af- 
fected a right honorable and right reverend senate of modern Britain; 
but we may conjectiu-e how such a imion would have touched, to 
what deeds it would have moved, and to what noble darings it would 
have inspired a senate of Ancient Sparta or an assembly of Old 
Romans. 

Indeed from the effects of this speech on the great audience with- 
out the bar, and from my own emotions and feelings, the miracles 
of ancient eloquence — the blaze of genius and the burst of thought 
— with which Grecian and Roman orators have been said to work 
wonders in the senate and the field, no longer appeared fabulous. 

Lord Camden (undoubtedly the first common lawyer in England) 
spoke next on the side of America and support of the motion. He 
equalled Lord Chatham in everything but that fire and pathos 
which are the forte of his Lordship. In learning, perspicuity and 
pure eloquence, probably no one ever siupassed Lord Camden. 

His Lordship opened briefly upon the natiure of property, the right 
of taxation, and its inseparability from representation. 

" My Lords, I will not enter into the large field of collateral reason- 
ing, applicable to the abstruse distinctions touching the omnipo- 
tence of parliament. The declaratory law sealed my mouth, and I 

* What purports to be the report of this speech is in the London Chronicle, 
January 24-26, 1775. A much more full report, taken by Hugh Boyd, was 
published by Dodsley in 1779 and is in Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, rv. 
377 ». Minutes, "taken by a member," (which Boyd was not), were twice 
printed in London and reprinted in Philadelphia and an unknown place, with a 
Philadelphia translation into German in 1775, but Chatham disclaimed them. 
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have been silent. But this I will say, not only as a statesman, poli- 
tician, and philosopher, but as a common lawyer, my Lords, you 
have no right to tax America. I have searched the matter. I re- 
peat it, my Lords, you have no right to tax America. 

"The natural rights of man and the immutable laws of nature 
are all with that people. Much stress is laid on the supreme legis- 
lative authority of Gt. B. and so far as the doctrine is directed to its 
proper object, I accede to it. But it is equally according to all ap- 
proved writers on government, that no man agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of natural or civil liberty could be divested of any part of his 
property without his consent. Every thing has been staked on the 
single position that acts of Parliament must be obeyed; but this gen- 
eral, unconditional, imlimited assertion, I am far from thinking appli- 
cable to every possible case, that may arise in the turn of times. 
For my part, I imagine that a power resulting from a trust arbitrarily 
exercised, may be lawfully resisted, whether the power is lodged in a 
collective body or single person, in the few or the many. However 
modified makes no difference. 

"Whenever the trust is wrested to the injury of the people, when- 
ever oppression begins, all is unlawful and imjust; and resistance of 
course becomes lawful and right. But some Lords tell you seriously 
that you must reduce the Americans to obedience and submission; 
that is, you must make them absolute and infamous slaves; and 
then — what? We will, say they, give them full liberty. Aye, is this 
the nature of man? No, my Lords, I would not trust myself, Ameri- 
can as I am, in this situation. I do not think I should in that case be 
myself for giving of them liberty. No, if they submitted to such 
unjust, such cruel, such degrading slavery, I should think they were 
made for slaves; that servility was suited to their nature and genius; 
I should think they would best serve this country as their slaves, 
that their servility would be for the benefit of Gt. Britain; and I 
should be for keeping such Cappadocians in a state of servitude, 
such as was suited to their constitution, and might redound much to 
our advantage. 

"My Lords, some noble Lords talk very much of resistance to 
Acts of Parliament: Kings, Lords and Commons are fine sounding 
names. But, my Lords, Acts of Parliament have been resisted in all 
ages. Kings, Lords and Commons may become tyrants as well as 
others. Tyranny in one or more is the same. 'Tis as lawfull to re- 
sist the tyraimy of many as of one. Somebody once asked the great 
Mr. Selden in what law book, in what records or archives of state 
you might find the laws for resisting tyranny: I don't know, said Mr. 
Selden, whether it is worth your while [to] look deeply into the books, 
upon this matter, but I'll tell [you] what is most certain, that it has 
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always been the custom of England — and the Custom of England 
is the Law of the Land. 

"There is a gentleman whom I need not name, his works are well 
received and well known, who avoids stating any rule when resistance 
is lawfull; and he lays down the Revolution as the only precedent: 
he says that the various circumstances, events and incidents that 
may justify cannot be defined; but the people at large will judge of 
their welfare and happiness and act accordingly. The same writer 
says that whenever a case exactly similar in all its parts and cir- 
cimistances to the Revolution, when a case shall run upon all fours 
with that, then the law seems to be settled that resistance is lawfull. 

"I do not pretend to quote his words, I think his meaning is very 
much as I have stated it. But undoubtedly in cases in many re- 
spects dissimilar, but in equal degree tyrannical and oppressive, re- 
sistance may be lawfull, and the people in all ages, countries and 
climes have at times known these things, and they have, and they 
will forever act accordingly." 

Lord Shelbume in the course of his argument said, "My Lords, 
we know, we all know, that justice and injustice, right and wrong, are 
not at all considered in the coturse of our Parliamentary proceedings. 
We all know that nothing is debated in Parliament for information 
or conviction, but for mere form. Every thing is considered in the 
cabinet and brought into Parliament not for consideration, but for 
the sanction of the Legislature, and the screening of the coimcellors 
of the King. The measiures of Parliament are the measures of the 
minister, and the measiires of this minister are very often those of 
his Commis!" 

The Marquis of Rockingham ' supported the motion also. Lords 
Littleton,^ Suffolk,' Gower,* Townsend,' Rochford,* and Weymouth ' 
spoke in opposition. I omit stating what their Lordships said, lest 
I shoiild be suspected by any who may see this journal of an unfair 
report of their speeches. But a very remarkable saying of Lord 
Gower's I cannot omit. His Lordship said, "I am for enforcing 
these measures (and with great sneer and contempt) ; let the Ameri- 
cans sit talking about their natural and divine rights, their rights as 
men and citizens; their rights from God and nature." 

' Charles Watson-Wentworth, second Marquis of Rockingham (1730-1782). 
2 Thomas Lyttelton (1744-1779). 
' Henry Howard, twelfth Earl of Suffolk (1739-1779). 
* Granville Leveson-Gower (1721-1803). 
' George Townshend, first Marquis Townshend (1724-1807). 
' William Henry [Nassau de] Zuylestein, fourth Earl of Rochford (1717- 
1781). 

' Thomas Thjmne, third Viscount Weymouth (1734-1796). 
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The Duke of Richmond ' in the course of his speech said, "Some 
noble ]Lords] seem to think that regular troops will easily vanquish 
raw soldiers. But, my Lords, discipline was intended only as a sub- 
stitute for what the Americans have already: attachment to their 
cause, virtue to inspire, a common cause — their all to keep them 
to their duty. Americans will keep to their duty without discipline. 
They will keep to their standard without fear of discipline in case 
they desert it. My Lords, Americans have the substance of what 
discipline is only the shadow: discipline is only the substitute for a 
common cause — to attach through fear and keep to their ranks and 
standard those who would otherwise desert them. But, my Lords, 
suppose you succeed; you cannot enforce these Acts: you cannot 
force a form of government upon any people. You may spread fire, 
sword and desolation, but that will not be government. You must 
change your places as you make your march of destruction. When 
you leave one place to subdue another, your government is gone. 

" You can'tforcemen to serve in office. You cannot force men to be 
counsellors, judges, or sheriffs. You can not compel jmrors to set 
on trials. You can't force juries to present offences — in short no 
people can ever be made to submit to a form of government they 
say they will not receive." 

The House, at about ten, divided, after the preceding debates, 
on the question. Contents, 18, Non contents, 77, including proxies. 

Went from the debates to visit Hugh Baillie, LL.D., a Scotch 
gentleman of very liberal sentiments, and a most zealous partizan 
of America.' I supped and returned to my lodgings and spent most 
of the night and morning in entering the preceding speeches. 

January 21. Spent the morning with Dr. Franklin. Dined at the 
Exchange Coffee house with Messrs. Bromfield and Williams, and 
went for the first time to the serious opera of Armida, in the evening. 
Some parts of the music exquisitely fine: the dancing elegant in- 
deed: but in general, but a poor entertainment for an Englishman. 

N.B. TheDukeof Richmond], Lord Shelbume andLord Camden, 
pledged themselves to attend at all hazards and all times, as Lord 
Chatham had done. 

January 22. Wrote to William Phillips, Esqr. 

Ditto to E a, very long, containing Chatham's speech, etc., 

etc' 

Ditto to Josiah Q., Esqr. The letters to P. and Q. scarcely sealed. 

Dined and spent the evening with Dr. Franklin. 

1 Charles Lennox, third Duke of Richmond and Lennox (1735-1806). 
' In 177s and 1776 he wrote three tracts in reply to Dr. John Shebbeare and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson on American questions. ' Memoir, 278. 
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January 23. Attended a long debate in the house of Commons on 
the American affairs. 

Speakers for Against the Americans 

[Edmund] Biurke Sir William Meredith * 

[George] Johnston[e] ^ Lord North 

Charles Fox Lord Clare 

T[homas] Townsend ^ Sir George McCartney ' 

Lord John Cavendish ' Sir G[ilbert] Eliot « 

Capt. Lutterell * Mr. Adams' 

Alderman Sawbridge * Lord Stanley ^^ 

[Aye], 82 No, 197 

This debate and division show that if King, Lords and Commons 
can subdue America into bondage against the almost universal sen- 
timent, opinion, wish and hope of the Englishmen of this Island, the 
deed will be done." 

This night for the first time being in this Island taken very ill 
with a fever and spasms. 

January 24. Visited by Dr. Fothergill '^ who prescribed for my 
disorder. 

Was this day to have dined at Mr. Towgood's with Franklin, Dr. 
Price, Dr. Jefiries '' and Dr. Priestly, but my illness prevented that 
pleasure. 

January 25. Visited by Dr. Fothergill, who peremptorily refused 
his fee, saying, guem Deus vult perdere prius elemental. 

Received invitation to dine on Friday at Mrs. Huson's,'^ Ken- 
sington, and Sunday with Mr. HoUis, — health obliged me to decline 
both. 

Dined at Lord Shelbume's in company with Lord Tankerville,'^ 

' This name should be in the other column. 

' Thomas Townshend (1733-1800), member for Whitchurch. 

' (173 2-1 796), member for York. 

* Henry Lawes Luttrell (1743-1821), member for Bossiney and Trevena in 
Tintagel Borough. 

' John Sawbridge (i732?-i795). 

' (1725-1790), member for Liverpool. 

' Member for Rothesay, etc. 

' Sir Gilbert Eliot, of Minto (1722-1777), member for Roxburgh-shire. 

' John Adams, member for Carmathen Borough, Wales. 
'" Edward Smith Stanley, member for Lancaster County. 
" See Hutchinson, Diary, i. 360. 
'2 John Fothergill (1712-1780). 
" Joseph Jeffries. See p. 485, infra. 

" This was probably Mary (Stevenson) Hewson, daughter of Margaret 
Stevenson. 

" Charles Bennet, fourth Earl of Tankerville (1743-1822). 
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Drs. Franklin, Price, Priestly, Counsellors Dimning,* Lee,' Leigh and 
several others. 

After a very elegant entertainment his Lordship laid before us 
copies of the papers from America now lying before the two Houses 
for their consideration. 

January 26. Visited by Dr. Fothergill and confined to my house 
all day. 

Mr. Williams watched with me this night. 

Jantiary 27. Visited by Dr. Fothergill who again refused his fee, 
saying, "I consider there is a pubUc cause to which we must all 
contribute." 

Waited upon by Mr. Alderman Sawbridge who spent one hour 
and a half with me in conversation on American and Parliamentary 
concerns. 

Went out to reside with my good friend Mr. Bromfield at IsKngton 
while in my present feeble state. Received and treated by this 
amiable family with great hospitality and kindness, and it is now the 

February 3, during which time I have been treated in the most 
friendly and amiable manner. 

This day Dr. Fothergill visited me, gave me new prescriptions and 
refused any fee, but at last he received a guinea, which was but half 
his fee. 

February 6. Every day since I have been at Islington I have 
[received] the greatest evidence of the mmiber and attachment of my 
friends — who are many and affectionate. 

February 7. Mr. Edward Dilly brought me from his jewellers, 
Mrs. Phillips's diamond ring new set and new diamonds: Allowed f 01 
the old gold 4/ Sterling, paid for the new work and materials fifty- 
one shillings Sterling — balance is £2:7:0. 

February 9. Visited by Dr. Fothergill, who again absolutely re- 
fused his fees. 

Every day visited by more or less of my many friends; and great 
numbers send daily to enquire after my health whom I nevei 
saw. 

February 13. Received Mr. Jona. Mason's letter of December 21. 
And it is a littie remarkable that it was put into my hands at the 
very instant I was writing directions to the jeweller for the motto 
of two mourning rings for his wife. 

February 15. Molleson — generally trading to Virginia.' 

Norton — in same trade. 

' John Dunning, first Baron Ashburton (1731-1783), member for Calne. 

2 John Lee (i733-i793)- 

' William and Robert Molleson. 
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Wooldridge & Co.* — in the York trade. 

Sh[eri]fE Lee — Virginia trade. 

Barclay ^ — Philadelphia. 

Mildred — Philadelphia. 

Serjeant & Co. — New York. 

Athurst ' — Virginia. 

Dupee * & Co., or 

Henry and Thomas Bromfield — New England. 
Take out the above from the list of London merchants and where 
will you find a friend to America? or rather, are not the residue its 
bitter enemies at heart? ^ 

February 25. This day the celebrated Dr. Burgh,' (author of 
Political Disquisitions) who has seen none but his own family for 
many months, took a double dose of opium to allay the pains of the 
stone, and sent for me in, and I spent an hour with him. 

February 26. Rode out for the fourth time on horseback about 
twelve or fourteen miles. Evidently better when I am in the open 
air, and the motion of the horse not fatiguing. 

My friends redouble in nvunber and frequency their visits, as the 
time of my departmre for America draws nigh. Among many others 
this past week, often visited by Dr. Price, Priestly, Franklin, Rogers, 
Towgood, Sh[eri]flf Lee, Arthiur Lee, etc., etc. 

It is a good deal against my own private opinion and inclination 
that I now sail for America. 

I have had no letter from thence since they knew of my arrival. 
I know not what my next letters may contain. 

Besides the fine season is now coming on here, and Dr. Fothergill 
thinks British air and water would give me perfect health. 

On the other hand, my most intimate friends (except Mr. Brom- 
field) insist upon my going directly to Boston: they say no letters 

' Thomas Wooldridge. See Ford, Letters 0} William Lee, 132 n. 

* David Barclay. 
' Athawes? 

* Dupuis is mentioned on p. 468, infra. 

' For the proceedings of the merchants in the American trade in their meeting 
at the King's Arms TaVem, Comhill, January 4, 1775, see Force, American 
Archives, 4th Ser., i. 1086; lb., 1 107, for their meeting on January 11, and lb., 
1219, for the meeting of February 11. 

Owing to his illness Quincy says nothing of the bill laying restraint upon the 
trade of the New England colonies, introduced into the House of Commons, 
February 17, and passed the Commons March 8, four days after Quincy had 
sailed. 

* James Burgh (1714-1775). He died in the following August. Two voliunes 
of the Disquisitions appeared in 1774, and a third in 1775. See Writitigs of John 
Adams, DC. 350. 
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can go with safety; and that I can deliver more information and ad- 
vice viva voce than could or ought to be wrote. They say my going 
now must be (if I arrive safe) of great advantage to the American 
cause. 

February 27. Went to London and paid Mr. Thomas Wingfield's 
account which contains the articles of two diamond rings, one for 
Mrs. Phillips, wife of William P., Jimior, and the other for Miss 
Eliza: Mason at eight guineas £16:16:0 Sterling. 

Went to FuUam in a post chaise with Mr. Bromfield and dined 
with Mr. Abraham Dupuis (partner with Mr. Thomas Bromfield), 
a very amiable, sensible friend of liberty and mankind. 

March i. Went to London in order to go to the British Museum 
with Dr. Franklin. When we came there we foimd it was Ash 
Wednesday and no day of exhibition. I returned with Dr. Franklin 
to his house, who obligingly gave me a letter to Dr. Morton ' for my 
introduction to that world of curiosities on the morrow. 

On this day I had about an hour and a half's private conversation 
with Dr. Franklin on the subject of the present situation of American 
affairs, and what course America and especially New England ought 
now and during the spring and summer to hold. 

I opened the discovurse by telling of him the opinions of Dr. Price, 
Dr. Priestly, William Lee, Arthur Lee and others on those subjects: 
The Dr. utterly dissented from them all: he entered largely into the 
subject, and spoke the most substantial good sense and solid wisdom 
for near an hoxu". I wish I might with propriety enter his discourse: 
it would do lasting honor to his sagacity, judgment, morality and 
benevolence. I was charmed: I renoimced my own opinion: I be- 
ceime a convert to his. I feel a kind of enthusiasm which leads me to 
believe that it was something almost supernatural which induced 
this discoiurse and prompted the Dr. to speak so fully and divinely 
upon the subject. This interview may be a means of preventing 
much calamity and producing much good to Boston and the M. Bay, 
and in the end to all America.^ 

March 2. William Lee, Esqr. (late Sh[eri]ff), came and spent 
three hours with me in conversation on American affairs. 

N.B. Gen. Con. Vote of credit for the raising and supporting 
[troops] for the defence of the liberties of America in whatever part 
attacked. 

A proper person to [command?] 

• Charles Morton (1716-1799), principal librarian of the British Museum. 

' " I am much pleased with Mr. Quincy. It is a thousand pities his strength of 
body is not eqtial to his strength of mind. His zeal for the public, like that of 
David for God's house, will, I fear, eat him up." Franklin to Bowdoin, February 
25, I77S- Writings (Smyth), vi. 310. See also, lb., ix. 94. 
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France and Spain [to be approached?] 

The Hereditary Prince of Brunswick.^ 

Supposes Boston ought to be abandoned. 

Delancey and Watts " of N Y to be [watched?] 

Urges me much to attend the Congress at Philadelphia and then 
retiuTi from thence here. 

This day Thomas Rogers, Esqr., banker near the Exchange, 
politely presented me with all Dr. Price's works in three volimies 
very elegantly bound and lettered. 

March 3. This day (being the day before my departure) I dined 
with Dr. Franklin, and had three hours private conversation with 
him. Disswades from France or Spain or Hereditary Prince of 
B[runswick]. Intimate with both the Spanish ' and French Ambas- 
sadors: ^ the latter a great shrewd man. 

By no means take any step of great consequence (unless on a sud- 
den emergency) without advice of the Continental Congress, and 
explicitly and in so many words said, that only New England could 
hold for ages against this country, and if they were firm and united in 
seven years would conquer them. 

Said he had the best intelligence that the manufactiffers were 
bitterly feeling and loudly complaining of the loss of the American 
trade. 

Let yoiu: adherence be to the non-importation and non-expor- 
tation agreement, a year from next September, or to the next ses- 
sions of Parliament, and the day is won. 

Received this day from my friend Thomas Brand HoUis, Esqr. 
eight valuable books and eight pamphlets. 

Same day received two books and two pamphlets from that most 
worthy and extraordinary character the Reverend Mr. Theophilus 
Lindsey, being the whole of his works.^ 

Had great satisfaction in reading my reports of the debates of the 
House of Lords to one or two friends who heard them: they thought 

' If this is a suggestion that Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick (1721-1792) be 
secured to command an army of the American colonies of Great Britain, it is the 
earliest mention of the name in that connection. On February 13, 1776, Arthur 
Lee hints at such an appointment, and in the following December Deane sug- 
gests "the engagement of a great general of the highest character in Europe, 
such as Prince Ferdinand, Marshal Broglie," etc. Wharton, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Revolution, i. 392. He was also considered as a fit commander of 
the British armies in America, but nothing came of either suggestion. 

2 The De Lanceys were all loyalists, and John Watts was a brother-in-law of 
James De Lancey. 

' Prince de Masserano. 

* Adrien-Louis de Bonnidres, due de Guines (1735-1806). 

' (1723-1808). See Dictionary of National Biography, xxxin. 317. 
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them exceedingly correct, and were amazed at the blunders, omis- 
sions and misrepresentations of all the various printed accounts. 



Minutes taken from the mouth of Josiah Quincy Junior by a 
seaman just before his death. 

At sea, April 21st, 1775. 

Foreseeing that there will be many circumstances unexplained 
in the way of my friends, to account for many things relating to my 
conduct, I should have been glad if God had spared my life to con- 
verse with them once more, but this his holy Providence seems fully 
settled to deny, but some few matters I have prevailed with a friend 
on board to minute for their information. 

My going to America at this time was very considerably against 
my inclination, especially as Dr. Fothergill was of opinion that 
Bristol waters would be of great advantage to me, but he did not 
dissuade me from going to America, but advised it strongly in pref- 
erence to my staying at London or its environs. The great prevailing 
motives of my going home, were my not being able to procure a 
friend to accompany me to Bristol, and my being in such a state of 
health as to require a watcher or lodger in my room to give me 
sustenance every night. The most weighty motive of all that de- 
termined my conduct, was the extreme urgency of about fifteen or 
twenty most stanch friends to America, many of them the most 
learned and respectable characters in the kingdom for my immedi- 
ately proceeding to Boston. Their sentiments what ought to be the 
conduct of Boston and the continent at this and the approaching 
•season, I had heard very often in the social circle and in what things 
they differed I perfectly knew. It appeared of high importance 
that the sentiments of such persons should be known in America, 
and to commit their sentiments to writing was neither practicable 
nor prudent at this time. To the bosom of a friend they could in- 
trust what might have been of great advantage to both countries. 

To me that trust was committed, and I was immediately on my 
arrival to assemble certain persons to whom I was to communicate 
my trust, and had God spared my life, it seems it would have been of 
great service to my country. 

Ever since I have been out almost every thing has been different 
from what I expected, instead of pleasant weather the most in- 
clement and damp which removes me entirely from deck — and 
although I was flattered with the hope of getting into port six days 
ago, I am here as distant from it as I was when the encouragement 
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was given me. Had Providence been pleased that I shoiild have 
readied America six days ago, I should have been able to converse 
with my friends. I am persuaded that this voyage and passage are 
instruments to put an end to my being. His Holy will be done! 

Should I die before I see my friends, my inclination woxild be 
that my body should rest in the tomb of my ancestors at Braintree, 
until my executor under the direction of my most dear and honoured 
father should be able to erect a large durable stone tomb, on which 
I would have placed a small durable stone monument and on the 
top of all be placed a slab of the most durable marble, I would then 
have my body removed into that tomb. But all this is on the sup- 
position that my most dear and beloved wife will consent to her 
being laid by me at her death in that town, for this is the last desire 
of a dying man, the last request of an expiring husband, that she 
may be laid by my side at her death. To this purpose I am willing to 
be interred any where, and pray that my request may not be de- 
rided, because some people may think it whimsical. 

(Mr. Quincy is so low that he probably will not be able to read 
a word of the foregoing but it is to be hoped it will be intelligible 
with a little pains.) 

Copied from the original manuscript in the hand writing of the 
sailor. 



Letters to Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

From Charles Chauncy.^ 

Boston, Octr. 21st, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — Not knowing of this opportunity of conveying a 
letter to you but a few minutes since, and being told that I must in 
a few minutes write, if at all, I have time only to inclose part of a 
newspaper, which contains some things of importance, which you 
wiU be glad to see; as also to inform you, that Mr. Revere, who 
came from the Grand Congress last week informs us, that it was 
supposed that congress would break up, at least for the present, 
this week.^ Probably, you will hear from them, and read the result 
of their proceedings sooner by some vessel from Philadelphia, than 
from these parts. . . . 

Your assured Friend and hmnble servant, 

Charles Chauncy. 

> (1705-1787), a grandson of the President of Harvard College, and pastor of 
the First Church, Boston. 

' The first Continental Congress adjourned October 26, 1774. 
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From James Lovell.* 

Novr. 3d, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — For the same Reasons which I have given already 
for writing by Dimdass (be the Name of his Vessel what it will) I 
add a few Lines. You will receive the Proceedings of our Congress 
which is adjoum'd till May, from the Gazettes. Indeed you will 
know more of the last than I can give you as you will know the 
Contents of the Petition to the King, and the Address to the 
INHABITANTS of Britain, if you do not of that to the Inhabitants 
of North America and Canada in particular. The non-Importation 
and non-Exportation and non-Consumption will fly by the Birds of 
Heaven doubtless. 

We are in a little Snarl which I hope will be settled at this Day's 
Town-Meeting.^ Jemmy Richardson and Thos. Crafts having 
often hiad Conversation with Major Sheriff and sometimes with 
Mr. Gage, were hereby induced to propose and carry, at a very 
small late Adjournment, a Committee to confer with said Gage 
upon a Mode of keeping Peace and Quiet with 8 Regiments and 
more scatter'd among us this Winter, which you will justly conclude 
impossible. They receiv'd Proposals such as might naturally be 
expected from a Man who cannot possibly remember in the Hurry 
of his great military Employment, that he is at the Head of our 
mangled civil Magistracy. These Proposals were view'd in a proper 
Light and debate had upon them, in which Mr. Otis spoke cool and 
consequently up to the Hub; but Church's' keenness rais'd such a 
Warmth the Meeting was adjourned till Today. When I hope the 
Committee will resign all Care of the Town back into the Hands of 
the Selectmen. This Proceeding has had too much the Air of 
Coalescence with the Idea of a garison'd Town, and wounded that 
Delicacy which had hitherto been observed upon that Head. I 
said the General forgot the Governor. You are not to think he will 
not put SOLDIERS under Guard, and thereby satisfy the grossest 
Abuse of Officers upon the civil magistracy. Wiswall,^ whose first 
Wife died any how at Cambridge,' and whose 2d the Brigadier 
Doctor gave an Affidavit the Deyil did not run away with, and whose 
3d kept a Dram and Bawdy-House near the Ferry, by which the 
Guard there was always intoxicated more or less, in particular one 

' (1737-1814). 

* Even the gazettes contain no mention of such a meeting. 
' Dr. Benjamin Church, Jr. 

* Daniel Wiswall. See Boston Gazette, November 7, 1774, and Boston Rec. 
com., xxra. 231. 

' She was Sarah Hall, who died in 1769. 
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Evening the whole being drunk wounded one of the Ferrymen 
badly, and were ALL piU under Guard. This same Wiswall and 
wife were order'd out of Town sec. Leg. last May, and upon fresh 
Complaints she was caxry'd to Charlestown by a Committee the 
Day before Yesterday; but Lt. CoU'l Boquet ' of the sth, upon 
Complaint of the flying Husband that he was perse<;uted for Con- 
nexion with Camp, sent a Party who pxirsued to Charlestown and 
seized the Woman from the Committee before the Charlestown 
People cou'd afford him aid against Men who with loaded Mus- 
quets and Bayonets fixed threatn'd to distroy all Opposition. The 
General yesterday being press'd by our Select-Men ordered Coll. 
B. to put the Soldiers under Guard, and I suppose will do the same 
as often as Coll. B., or Capt. C, or Corporal D. shall chuse to call 
the Lives of the Inhabitants to Risque, and if Death is the Conse- 
quence of that Call, he will send them under Guard to Lord North, 
who will most cordially thank them for their Services. 

The Owners of a Quantity of Tea at Maryland have burnt Ship 
and Cargo of Tea after taking out other Things, as much of their 
own Accord as some Coimsellers on Mandamus have resign'd.* I 
wish one of Today's Papers may reach you, that you may see whether 
the Fugitives regard the Stigma of the Congresses, this being the 
last Day of Grace. Adieu. 

J[ame]s L[ovell]. 

Capt. Trumbull,' the Governor's eldest Son is now with me and 
I have a Letter from Major Parsons.* Nothing can exceed the 
Spirit of that Colony in their military Aims. A Priest Peters* 
whom you will have seen before this reaches [you], has wrote such 
Threats of the mighty Things he wou'd do against their Charter 
that they are determined to be perfectly ready. However, the 
Episcopal Clergy, his Brethren there, are in Convention, and draw- 
ing up his infamous Character to send to the Society whose Servant 
he is for Propagating the Gospel in that heathenish Land. Pray 
get some Knowledge of the Part Caner * has taken, and compare 
it with what shall be given from Connecticutt where the Lyar is 

1 It was Lieut. Col. William Wallcott, of the Fifth Regiment. 

' The Peggy Stewart, owned by Anthony Stewart, with teas consigned to James 
and Joseph Williams. See Browiie, Maryland, 261. 

' Joseph Trumbull (1737-1778). 

* Samuel Holden Parsons (1737-1789). 

' Samuel Peters (1735-1826), author of General History of Connecticut (1781). 
A letter written by him to Dr. Auchmuty of New York is in the Boston Evening 
Post, October 24, 1774. 

' Henry Caner (^1700-1792). See Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, I. 
296. 
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truly known. Judge Auchmuty ' and Mr. Troutbeck * are ashamed 
of being even supposed to have taken Part with him, tho' you will 
find he has used their Names in his published Letters. 

There has been an Uneasiness at Newport in which there had 
nearly been broken Heads upon a Design of some to fxumish Blankets. 
Maryland refused their Flour till the Congress advised them to 
send it to Lloyd for the Army. Such is the Sand-Rope. I might 
mention no more Lxmiber can they get from the Eastward. If no 
other Correspondent obeys you, I am sxire you must allow I write 
according to Order, any Thing, and perform it any how. 

I imagine the Ministry will receive Letters by this Opportimity 
which will embarrass them more than how to get the Port open, 
which God grant may be never imless the other Acts dye with the 
Port-Bill. How are the obstinate Miscreants who continue yet in 
this Town to be secured from Injiuy without a Garrison? You 
will receive the highest Paintings from them of Danger to their 
Lives and Property. The first they know in their Consciences are 
secured by the Education of this Coimtry, and as to the other they 
must take their chance. I believe m}rself that their grain may rot 
in the Field for want of Reapers, more than they can muster in 
their own Family. This and a long etc. of that kind they may look 
for. They esteem themselves of such Importance that the Ministry 
must keep up the Discontent of [the] whole Continent upon their 
Accounts only, tho' their personal Security is evident by the Rides 
they take to Cambridge and other Places, and their passing and 
repassing from their Card Clubs at all Hours in the Dark as well as 
by Day Light. 

Samxjel Stillman' to Patience Wright. 

Boston, New England, Novr. 13th, 1774. 

Madame, — Yours of July 23 and August 3 now lie before me. 
I am much obliged to you for your repeated Remembrance of your 
old Friend; hope you will not be weary in well-doing. 

I wrote to you very lately by a Ship from Marblehead, belonging 
to Colonel Lee, who assured me that he would order the captain to 
deliver my Letter to you with his own Hand. In fact Letters mis- 
carry so in this Day, that I have no more Encoiuragement to put 

» Robert Auchmuty ( -1788). 

' John Troutbeck ( -1779), assistant rector of King's Chapel. See Foote, 
History of King's Chapel, i. 188. 

• (1737-1807), pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston. 
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them in the Bag. This I expect will be delivered to you by a 
Youth, one Thomas Allen, whose Parents are Members of our 
Church. 

Political Affairs are much as they were when I wrote last. The 
Congress have finished their Business, and have retired to their 
respective Homes. Their whole Proceedings will soon be published; 
at present we have only Extracts: these I send you. Their Con- 
duct is much admired by the Continent. I will not retail what you 
may have by wholesale, by reading the enclosed. I send it for the 
Amusement ef yourself and Friends. Such a Spirit of Union, 
Firmness, Intrepidity, and Readiness to sacrifice every less Con- 
sideration for the Cause of Liberty, I never conceived possible 
among a Sett of Beings, whose primum Mobile, in common, is 
Self-interest. The People thro' the Continent are actuated by one 
Soul, they have laid aside every Distinction of Name and Party, 
but that of Friends of Freedom. The Fire has kindled, and like a 
Shock of Electricity ran thro' this western World. No Signs of 
Fear on one Hand, nor Rashness on the other: but a moderate and 
firm Opposition to any Attempt to enslave America. I have the 
Pleasmre to find, that some who for Years had been on the Side of 
Government have changed Sides, and now xmite with the Majority 
of the People agamst Oppression. If asked the Reasons of this 
Change of Sentiments and Conduct, they frankly confess. That the 
Measures of Administration are too flagrant to be any longer ex- 
tenuated, too tyrannic to be any longer endured. 

In this Province all is quiet: the People are indeed thro' the 4 
New England Provinces engaged in learning the military Art. But 
determine never to begin Hostilities; they mean to act on the de- 
fensive only. Rebellion, shocking Word, undeserved Charge, they 
never tho't of. They revere the House of Hanover: but submit to 
the present Measiu-es they will not. I hope, and pray that Heaven 
will prevent the Horrors of a civil War. Shall Brethren go to War 
with Brethren! forbid it Reason, forbid it Heaven! May the King 
of Kings once more bring about a happy and honorable Union be- 
tween Great Britain, and these Colonies. We wish not for Inde- 
dependence; nor are we disaffected to his Majesty: but we have too 
great a Sense of the Privileges of Englishmen, too much of the Spirit 
of Britons, and too great a Conviction of our own Importance, to 
consent to be Slaves. Governor Gage has acted a more moderate 
Part for some Weeks past, than he did on his first Arrival amongst 
us. We are yet in Prison in this Town; but we seem to forget our 
Circumstances, thro* the Friendship and (Jenerosity of the other 
Colonies. They seem as if they would pluck out their very Eyes 
or us, were such an Act necessary to comfort and support us. The 
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Bishop of St. Asaph's Speech^ is highly esteemed by us, and his 
Name recorded among the worthy Patriots. 

But I must lay an Embargo on my Pen for the present: after 
assuring you of the Welfare of my Family. Mrs. Stillman joins 
heartily in Regards to you. Remember me, tho' unknown, to that 
celebrated female Advocate for the Rights of Mankind, Mrs. Ma- 
caulay. Write often, and be sure to fill your Paper, which will ever 
gratify your old Friend, 

Sam'l Stillman. 

P. S. Another Congress are to meet in May: the Delegates for 
Connecticut are already chosen by their General Assembly. Write 
by the Bearer of this. 

From George Greene.* 

Wednesday Evening, 23d Novr., [1774]. 

Dear Sir, — The next Saturday afternoon at 4 o Clock is ap- 
pointed by Mr. Keen and my Lady Huntingdon for yovtr drinking 
Tea with her Ladyship at her Apartments near the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields; and I am desired to shew you the way, which I will do 
with pleasure. If you are not engaged to Dine on that day it is 
Mr. Keen's desire that you will Dine with him and myself at Is- 
lington, at a public house which he frequents there. I beg your 
answer directly by the penny post. You have nothing to do but 
write a few lines and give it to Nelly with a penny, and order her 
to put it into the penny post office in Coventry Street, directing it 
agreeable to my Card No. 55 North side St. Paul's, and it will come 
safe to me in a few hours. If you can Dine there, be with me at 
my Lodgings by 12 o Clock on Saturday — if to drink Tea only, be 
with me one hour before the time, my Lodgings being all in the way. 
I am, with much affection, your very sincere friend and hiunble 
Servt. 

G. Greene. 

For Salem, Capt. Coues, next Saturday. 
For N. York, Capt. Bussell, Do. 

If you wish to get into the House of Lords next Tuesday to hear 
the King's Speech, and do not depend on any body else, let me know 

' Jonathan Shipley (1714-1788). The reference is to his Speech intended to 
have been spoken on the Boston Post Bill. For the many editions, see Sabin, 
XIX. 476. 

* (1742-C1800 ), of Boston, who lived in England at least as early as 1774- 
He married in 1769, Katherine, daughter of Thomas and Joanna (Gardner) 
Aspinwall. 
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and I believe I can procure you a birth, tho' it is become immensely 
difficult, Members of the House of Commons being frequently re- 
fused to bring in a friend -with them. 

I caimot be easy before I put in writing what I hastily said by 
word of mouth last time I saw you, vizt., That the person who 
cautioned you must have been wholly ignorant of my true Character, 
Spirit and Disposition, and of the nature of the application I had 
made, which is for a place perfectly agreeable to and paid by the 
people and without which, as you know, they could not exist as a 
Govenmient. That I am not asking favours myself, but two noble 
souls, particular friends of Lord D[artmouth]'s have taken the re- 
quest wholly upon themselves and made it a matter of their own, 
as a favor to be done themselves. If I have occasion to do an)iliing 
in the asking way I shall now ask it as a matter of right on account 
of the great and unmeritted injury I sustain by the shutting up of 
the Port and Harbour of Boston; but it is not probable I shall have 
any such Occasion. Lord D: does not approve of all the measures 
of Government — that I know for certain, and I believe he is at 
heart really a friend to America, tho' officially obliged to do some 
things that are not quite agreeable. But he never approves of 
tittle tattle or scandalous information, and if he did he would never 
have it from me, even if it was necessary to obtain my desire; but 
as it is far from being the case, it would be folly to the last degree 
in me, in every view of the matter, to do any such thing. 

[Addressed] Mr. Quincy. At Mrs. Lawrence's, Arundel Street, Panton Sqiiare, 
Haymarket. 



From James Lovell' 

Boston, Novr. 25, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — I imagine I may by this Time congratulate you 
upon a general Change in the Prejudices of the People of England 
with Regard to us Americans and our Claims. Be that as it may, I 
can certainly call on you to rejoice at the firm Continuance of that 
heaven-inspired Union of the Colonies, which you saw form'd before 
you left us. I think it wou'd not now be in the Power of the whole 
mercantile Interest of America, join'd together in Devotion to the 
ministerial System of Tyranny, to beguile the coimtry Yeomanry. 
The Multiplication of Committees out of the Sea-Ports, to see to 
the Execution of the Resolutions of the General Congress, gives a 
finishing Damp to the Spirits of Messrs. the Importers under the 

' Printed in part in Quincy, Memoir, 180. 
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former Combination. When Jackson and Taylor * can't see a Door 
of escape open, we may safely conclude that the Eye of every other 
Son of Trafick will search in vain even for a Crevice. 

Our private Accounts are such from Quebec as to make us think 
that Administration cannot possibly receive, even from Governor 
Guy [Carleton], such strong Assurances of the blood thirsty Dis- 
position of the Canadians as at least Lord North's Heart longs for. 
Heaven appears to continue it's Patronage of our Cause, and to 
defeat the Expectations of oiu- Enemies in every Quarter. Sewall, 
Auchmuty and such like have led the General to piursue the stupid 
Thought that this People have no Right to attempt the Preserva- 
tion of the publick Liberty but just in that Road which is effectually 
block'd up by the late Mandamus. Hence an Attack upon the 
Provincial Congress by a ridiculous Proclamation, which will prove 
as important as a former one respecting the non-Consumption 
Covenant, or as H. Gray's Advertizement in Regard to the Treasury. 
The Congress are again together at Cambridge to receive the Re- 
port of Messrs. the 4 Delegates, who, except J[ohn] A[dams], Esqr., 
are Members of this Assembly. A Voice more familiar to tiie Ears 
of J^ths of them than Dr. Warren's will, I dare say, often try it's 
Efficacy upon them this Session. 

Cowardice and Insolence hold a divided Empire in the Breasts of 
Tjrants. I have it thro' so direct a Channel as a Colonel that, in 
the Heat of the County and Provincial Remonstrances against the 
Work on the Neck, as the probable Cause of provoking the Spirits 
of the People to an immediate violent Decision, it was determin'd 
to stop Hands, and to compleat the Work in the Spring. But just 
at that critical Period the advice of the continental Congress came 
to restrain Violence except upon downright Necessity; which Ne- 
cessity was known to mean the taking up of Individuals. Upon this 
the Works went on magnanimously even to polishing off with 
Whitewash; and now tis boasted they are as strong as those of 
Gibralter. Nor will it be strange if you see display'd in London an 
Account most pompous of the military Genius of Gage in Rettim 
for the following Compliments upon Somebody in England, in a 
letter which the Philadelphians say is there damn'd as authentic, 
and which we here believe to be so, from its exact Conformity to 
the whiffling Conduct we were Witnesses of at G[age]'s first Arrival: 
Extract. "I have, my Lord, to the utmost Extent of my Power, 
executed those private Matters given to me in Charge by your Lord- 
ship, and by their Success am still more confirm'd in your Lord- 
ship's profound political Researches, and extensive Knowledge of 

1 Probably William Jackson and John Taylor. Rowe, Diary, 196. 
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Mankind in general." Here must have been Cash to such poor 
Wretches as Nat Ray and Promises of Place to other Traytors. 

You will make yourself Master of the strenuous Efforts that 
some villains will make by this Opportunity for the Continuance of 
a Garrison in Boston. How cou'd London, Bristol, or any mer- 
cantile City there endure the Fife and Drmn of 11 Regiments in 
it's Streets at several Times each Day? Here they are, mangled by 
Twenties for Dnmkenness, while Virginia is going thro' all that 
bloody Scene which the Massachusetts sustain'd a Century upon 
their Frontiers without the least Aid from England. We had not 
indeed then the Mortification of thinking the English Ministry set 
the Savages upon us, because we had not then such a Foundation 
to build upon as the stirring up of the french roman catholicks of 
Canada against us. We used to conclude both moved by the same 
Agents; and was not that a natural Conclusion? I appeal to the 
Framers of the Quebec Bill. 

Do, my Friend, be very attentive to the plausible Pretences 
which may be formed for fixing Troops here in case of Relief in 
other Matters. Englishmen will never lose their Priviledges, only 
when they are in good Hiunour. My Fears for America have always 
been greatest when Britain appear'd most condescending. A Cour- 
tier-Minister will be likely to do more with us than all the Bullies 
on both Sides the Tweed united. But I will hope even the former 
cannot accomplish our Ruin at this Period of our Society; for it is 
not analogous to the divine Proceedings to destroy growing States 
but to spare them till they reach mature Corruption like that of 

Rome or [Britain.] I wish you Health and all Happiness, 

being your affectionate Friend and very humb. Servant, 

Jas. Lovell. 

From Josiah Qttincy, Sr. 

[October 26, 1774.] 

Dear Son, — It is now foiu- Weeks since you sailed, and if my 
Prayers are heard, and the Petition of them granted, your Health 
is restored; your Voyage comfortable and yoiur Arrival safe. News, 
that woiild be almost as joyfull and reviving to your aged Father, 
as to hear that, thro' your Mediation, Peace and Harmony were 
restored between the Parent State and her injiured and oppressed 
children upon this Continent. 

I have not, nor shall forget to inform you of Facts, as they have 
taken, or may take Place since you left us; but my retired Situation 
won't permit my gratifying you so much as I should, otherwise, be 
glad to. 
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All the Tories and some of the Whigs resent your clandestine 
Departxire. Many of the. Former say that as soon as your Arrival 
is known you will be apprehended and secured. One * in particular 
offered to lay 10 Guineas you were not gone to London, provided 
another 10 Guineas were laid, that you wou'd not be hanged when 
you got there. Some say, you are gone to Holland, and from thence 
to the South of France. Others say, the general Congress have ap- 
pointed and commission'd you their Agent, at the Court of Great 
Britain, and that you had your Credentials and Instructions from 
them, before you went away. Your Friends say, your principal 
Motive is the Recovery of your Health, which, if Providence should 
please to restore, they rest assured of your best Endeavours to pro- 
cure a Redress of the Grievances, and a speedy Removal of the 
intolerable Burthens, with which your native Country is, and has 
been long oppressed. I had almost forgot to tell you, that your 
sister Q[uincy], who is here upon a Visit, says she heard a Gentle- 
man] say, you loved Money too much to be trusted at a Court where 
every Thing is bought and sold; that if they could not refute your 
Argimients in the Defence of your Coxmtry, they wou'd Offer in- 
vincible Arguments to induce you to betray it. Thus, you see, 
how much you are a general Subject of Conversation. Perhaps 
there never was an American, not even a Dpckinson] nor a F[rank- 
li]n, whose Abilities have raised the Expectations of their American 
Brethren more than yoxirs. God Almighty grant, if your Life and 
Health is spared, that you may exceed them in every Respect. 

I last Monday dined with yoxir Wife at her Father's where I had 
the Pleasure of seeing and caressing both my dear grand children. 
The lovely Bony and his Mamma, I expect, the Week after next, 
will come and spend a Month or two with us. When in Town, I 
found two political Productions: An Essay on the Constitutional 
Power of Great Britain over the Colonies in America,^ and a Letter 
from Lord Lyttleton to Lord Chatham on the Quebec Bill. They 
are each of them esteemed masterly Performances by their respec- 
tive Partizans. Before this reaches you, I doubt not you will have 
received the Former from it's Author, whose distinguished Abili- 
ties shine thro' this, equally, if not superior, to his former Produc- 
tions: however, I regret his allowing Great Britain a Revenue from 
the Colonies whilst she persists in her Claim of an exclusive Trade 
with them, which appears to me to be an over Ballance for all the 
Protection she has, or can afford us; especially when it is considered, 
that all the Profits resulting from the immense Extent of Terri- 
tory, ceded to her at the Treaty of Paris, remain solely to her, at the 

' J[onatha]n S[ewal]l. • By John Dickinson. 
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same Time we are restrained from the profitable whale and cod 
Fishery in the Bay of St. Lawrence and Straights of Belisle, which 
we formerly enjoyed without Interruption: But perhaps I am mis- 
taken and therefore submit to his better judgment. 

If I am not greatly mistaken there is not a single Argument in 
Lord Lyttelton's Letter whereby he endeavours to prove the Jus- 
tice, Wisdom, Benevolence and Policy of Parliament in indulging 
the Canadians with the french Laws which won't much more 
forceably conclude in Behalf of these Colonies that their respective 
Constitutions and Laws should remain inviolate and the Rights 
and Privileges secured by them upon no Pretence whatever be 
abridged. Where then is the Wisdom, the Benevolence, and Jus- 
tice of Parliament? And what besides low Cunning and left handed 
PoUcy could induce them to their past and present Violent Measures, 
which must ultimately be as injurious to them as they are and can 
be to us? But his Lordship in the Close of his Letter tells us it is 
necessary to conciliate the Affection of the Canadians and thereby 
induce them to assist Administration in coercing America. Read 
the Passage, attend to the meaning of it, and then, if you can, sup- 
press yoiur Indignation. What! have we Americans spent so much 
of our Blood and Treasure in aiding Britain to conquer Canada, 
that Britons and Canadians in Conjunction may now subjugate us? 
Forbid it Heaven! Surely the Heart of a Canadian Savage wou'd 
recoil at the horrid Thought. Is this the "Policy which he recom- 
mends as best calculated to unite natural born and adopted sub- 
jects in one common Bond of Interest, Affection and Duty?" His 
Lordship's Letter, I own, has given me both Pleasure and Pain — 
Pleasure to find him emerging from the Follies and Dissipation of 
heedless Youth to become a Man of Business and Importance; 
Pain, to think his first political Essays should be opposed to the 
Sentiments of his illustrious Uncle, whose meaning, whether 
relatively to the Quebec Bill or to the coercing America, I appre- 
hend he has intirely mistaken: whose Attachment to the natural 
and civil Rights of Mankind, as well as his friendly Disposition to 
his American fellow Subjects, are too deeply impressed upon their 
Minds to be effaced by any thing Lord Littleton has said or can 
say to the contrary. But I must quit this Subject to tell you that 
the Boston news Papers are just come to hand with an Account of 
his Lordship's sudden Death! ' Had he lived, I doubt not he would 
soon have viewed things in a very different Light. 

By the same conveyance came to hand a Letter from your Sister 
Lincoln, who ever since you left us, has been rambling to the East- 

' He did not die until 1779. 
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waxd as far as Portsmouth, and but just return'd. The enclosed 
bit of Paper, contained in her Letter, will (I doubt not) afford you 
as much and more heartfelt Joy than it gave me; for which reason 
I transmit it to you. ... 

The News Papers will inform you of the Death and Character of 
Mr. Molineaux,* who to the last Breath was anxious for the publick 
Safety; and it is more than probable you will hear also of the pre- 
mature Death of poor Tommy Gray, who a few Days since, return- 
ing from Plymouth, was overset in his Carriage, broke both the 
Bones of one of his Legs, and otherwise bruised so as that his Life 
is despaired of.'' 

The Reputation of ovii Friend Mr. C^ g ' is greatly, and I f ear 

deservedly suffering, on Account of his applying the m6ney he 
received out of the Treasury, to be remitted for the brass Cannon, 
to the Discharge of his private Obligations, which, if true, is an in- 
famous Breach of Trust. 

Mr. Haven,* who preach'd to us last Sunday and lodg'd with us 
the ensuing Night, said, Mr. Gordon of Roxbiuy shewed him a 
Paragraph of a Letter from his Friend in Philadelphia, wherein he 
tells him, they thought their Speaker, Mr. Galloway, a man of learn- 
ing and a fine Orator, but that 50 such Heads compounded would 
not make a John Adams! I hope for his sake such an hyperbolical 
Encomium will never come to his knowledge. Thus I have filled 
my Paper with Occurrences down to the 3d of November; and have 
only Room to add the affectionate Regards of your good Mamma, 
join'd to those of your unalterably fond Parent, 



J. QUINCY. 



From Richard Price. 



Newington-Geeen, Dec: 6th, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — Dr. Franklin has agreed to dine at Mr. HoUis's in 
Great Ormond-Street next tuesday, or the 13th. It will be an 
additional pleasure to Mr. HoUis to be favoured at the same time 
with your company; and I wish to be able to introduce you then to 
him. I likewise wish you would allow me to introduce you to Lord 
Shelb\u:ne. I have mentioned this to him; and he has told me that 
he will be glad to see you. May I hope to see you at the Society 
which meets at the London-CoSte-Honse next Thursday night? I 

' William Molineux, who died October 22, 1774.- Rowe, Diary, 286. 

2 lb., 287. 

' Gushing? 

* Samuel Haven. 
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shall be glad then to settle these things with you. With much 
regard, I am, Dear Sir, your most obedient and Humble Servant, 

RiCHD. Price. 



Matthew Robinson to Mr. Dilly. 

HOETOH, 8th Deer., 1774. 

Sir, — The Author of a Pamphlet intitled Considerations on the 
Measures carrying on with respect to the British Colonies in North- 
America intends very shortly to publish a New Edition of it and 
will mention your name among the Persons for whom it is printed 
if it will not be disagreeable to you. You are desired to direct your 
answer to Matthew Robinson M. Esqr., at Horton near Stythe, 
Kent. I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

. Matt: Robinson, M. 

Addressed: To Mr. Dilly, Bookseller in the Poultry, London. 

From James Lovell. 

Deer. Qth, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — Several Days after Callahan had sail'd the inclosed 
was retiim'd to Mr. Bromfield with some of his own, which had been 
given to the Care of a negligent Salemite. I hope your other Friends 
here have not been careless of writing by Mr. Blowers,* who will 
certainly have had Honor enough to deliver any Charges of that 
Kind, however widely he may differ from you in political Senti- 
ment or the Intentions of his Voyage. We do not expect any great 
Favors from his or the immense Mr. Bliss's Representations. The 
Scarborough's and the Asia's ^ Arrival have not given those tip-top 
Spirits to the traiterous Band now prison-cooped in this Town, 
which on many late Occasions they had discover'd. They appear 
to be beginning to conceive that Great Britain will not maintain a 
Resolution to hazard the Profit of all her commercial Intercomrse 
with America barely on their Account. It is certain that Gage 
himself is in great Complacency on his past Conduct being approv'd 
by the Ministry, and, we know, that very Conduct has fallen vastly 
short of the bloody Expectations of those Villains who siuround 
him, in mock Council and as fugitive Martyrs in the Cause of Gov- 
ernment; so they count themselves. If any Credit is to be given to 
the public Assertions of a General sent on so vile an Errand as Gage 

1 Samson Salter Blowers (1742-1842). 

' The Scarborough arrived August 6 and the Asia in December. 
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was when he professed a benevolent mediatorial Intention, we are 
in titled to believe from his Pleasure upon the late Pacquet that he 
finds he may exercise his Benevolence with Safety to his Commis- 
sion. All his past Conduct proves that he judged the Dispute can- 
not be settled by a Coup de Main; and he must be an Idiot indeed 
to desire to beat the Bush for some futvire General's Profit and 
Glory. You will readily see that such Secresy is observ'd upon the 
Scarborough's Errand that we go wholly upon Conjecture, and you 
may have Sagacity enough to pick out of the confus'd Manner in 
which I have express'd myself, that I do not believe the Ministry 
have signified an Intention to oblige us to take the Field. But 
while such is my Belief, I assure you the general Current is other- 
wise, and especially in the provincial Congress now sitting. And 
I further assure you that there appears as full and as cool a Resolu- 
tion to draw the Sword upon Necessity as to celebrate a Day of 
Thanksgiving upon an happy Reunion; but I cannot add "either 
with equal Pleasure." No, I cannot cast such a Slur upon common 
humanity, much less can I upon that habitual Affection of English- 
man to Englishman, which some notoriously abandon'd Men-in- 
Power have done so much of late Years to destroy utterly, tho' 
God be praised! they have done it hitherto in Vain. What an 
Aceldama wou'd this Province have now been, had no more Hu- 
manity niled in the Hearts or Prudence in the Heads of some of the 
Executors than what those can possibly pretend to, who were Fram- 
ers of the late execrable Acts? Perhaps it may be some Solace 
to those vile Spirits to know that if the Sword they have sent among 
us is not vigorously executive, this abused City will in the Spring be 
filled with Pestilence and a consequent Degree of Famine. You 
know it has ever been the Progress of the Small Pox to lurk through 
the Winter and make rapid strides in the spring. Besides those 
mention'd in the Gazettes, Coll. Hamilton (too good a Man and 
Christian for the present vile Expedition) has given Notice To-day 
of a fresh Eruption and the Soldier is sent to the Pest House at the 
Westward of the Town. But the most alarming Circimistance is 
that a regimental Doctor said, if the Soldier who was moved Yes- 
terday had the true small Pox 40 others had been thoroughly 
exposed. He has it, and Sexton Barret says he cannot live 
thro it. 

The most resolute Determinations are made here as well as in 
the other Colonies to execute the Grand Association Plan. We have 
a large Town Committee, but Salem and Marblehead will give us 
no opportimity to act, \mless the polite and sagacious Graves shou'd 
make this Harbour the Asylum of refugee Ships, as the General 
has made the Town one for refugee Traytors. Mr. Solicitor and his 
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Like at Club last Evening thought Shayler' wou'd be admitted, 
being refused the Use of any Wharf e at Salem. They will conduct 
themselves at the said Ports in respect to Arrivals between December 
ist and February ist as directed by the Congress, tho' they will 
contrive every palliative till January ist. 

Some busy Enemies will doubtless expose the Quiet of this Town 
by importing in the Transport by which you receive this. The 
Captain has offer'd his Assistance to one or two of his Friends as 
I am well inform'd, and probably to more. If you cannot give us a 
Clue to trace the Importers by, the Country Committees will in 
time do it, and I think great Woe will be all the Profit of such clan- 
destine Importations. 

While the Tories here say "the Congress have not made any Offers 
on the Part of the Colonies, so that it is quite impossible for the 
Ministry to alter their late Plan," I feel confident that their Modera- 
tion will siuprise, both Enemies and Friends in Great Britain after 
the many Misrepresentations that have been made of om* Designs. 
I am far from certain that it will not surprise you. 

Health and Happiness attend you. Yours sincerely, 

JS. LOVELL. 

To Rev. Dr. Philip Furneaux.' 

Dear Sir, — The Design of this Letter is to recommend Mr. 
Quincy, from Boston, New England, to yoxu: Friendship; in doing 
which we know that we shall confer an Obligation upon Yourself, 
as well as upon Him. At the same Time, we take the Opportunity 
of expressing our Hope that your Health will be benefited by your 
Excursion. We are. Dear Sir, Yours, etc. 

And: Kippis' 
Joseph Jeffries 
Mah. Towgood 
Compliments to Mr. Frank. 

From Richard Price. 

Newington-Green, Dec. 9th, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for the letter with which 
you favoured me by Dr. Franklin. It would have given me much 
pleasure to have met you at the London Coffee-House last night. 
I am to be at Lord Shelburne's in Berkeley-Square next monday 

* He arrived at Salem from London, November 28, 1774. 
' (1726-1783). Dictionary of National Biography, xx. 330. 
' (1725-1795)- li; XXXI. 195. 
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morning; and if convenient to you, I shall be very glad you would 
call upon me there any time between half an hour after ten and 
eleven a clock, that I may have the pleasure of introducing you to 
his Lordship. I am very glad you can give my friend Mr. Hollis 
the pleasure of your company to dine with him on tuesday. He 
goes to dinner at about half an hour after three, and lives in great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. With the best wishes and much re- 
gard I am, Sir, your very obedient and humble Servant, 

Rich'd Price. 

From Hugh Baillie.* 

Jany. 28th, 1775. 

Sir, — When I consider the present situation of our Publick 
affairs and compare them with that of Rome, and the Free States of 
Greece just before they lost their liberty, it gives me very melan- 
choly Ideas. Philip of Macedon before he could conquer that brave 
free people of Greece, he introduced Luxury, Venality, and dissipa- 
tion among them, and by corrupting their Leaders and Orators in 
their Assemblys by Money, he was enabled to conquer that brave 
people, and Julius Caesar by the same methods laid the foundation 
for the destruction of the liberties of Rome, and the example of 
Ciurio, a Roman Senator, who opposed him with great appearance 
of Patriotism, and was afterwards among the keenest of his friends, 
may show us what we have to fear from the inmmierable Posts and 
Pensions that now exist among us. To get the better of his Patriot- 
ism it cost Caesar more than £400,000, and that brave people who 
whilst they continued free were unconquerable, were so dispirited 
in a few years after they lost their liberty, that the Senate itself in 
the reign of Tiberius, the second Prince from Caesar, durst not make 
any resolve without knowing the commands of the Prince, and in 
Caligiila's time (his immediate successor) they were so far de- 
generated from brave Freemen to Brutes, that they dvirst not oppose 
his making his Horse a Consul. 

Our situation is such that oiur only safety depends upon our 
Fleet. I was with that great Man the late Lord Stairs ^ when Am- 
bassador at Paris, and as he was my relation, I often had the honour 
of conversing with him, at home, after his retiim from Paris, and as 
his love to his country was sincere, when Mr. Robert Walpole 
cajoled by Cardinal Fleiuy to a neglect of the national trade, he 
waited upon the King and told him that by neglecting trade his 

1 Author of A Letter to Dr. Shebbeare, and other pamphlets. The letter now 
printed may not have been written to Quincy. 

2 John Dalrymple (1673-1747), second Earl of Stair. 
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Minister was sacrificing him and the Nation to France, for said he 
if by the loss of those of France, we are undone and the King of 
France can make us a Province to France, when he pleases, as our 
Fleet can't be all in one place, and the invasion from France may 
be from diJBferent Ports of France, and our Army compared to that 
of France is a nothing. 

Now let us consider the situation of oiu: trade at present. Our 
chief trade lies with America; by our breaking with them the number 
of our sailors will be decreased the one-half of what they are, as I 
am told from Merchants and instead of having the assistance of 
America, we shall be at War with them, and our Troops and Navy 
will be employed to destroy the very people by whose assistance and 
friendship we may be the greatest Nation in Europe. We can have 
from thence all sorts of naval stores, which costs us near two millions 
a year to the northern powers of Europe, and from America we should 
have them in exchange for our manufactures, and in a few years, 
when that large Continent is better peopled, we should be furnished 
with wines, raw Silks, Fruits, etc., from thence, which costs us at 
present more than our naval stores, so that by a breach with America, 
we not only lose all these advantages and their Assistance against 
our Enemies, but we likewise deprive our Manufactiurers at home 
of bread, and force the Americans to take what they wanted from 
Great Britain from France and Holland, and indeed had I been 
asleep for some years past, I shou'd have thought that some late 
Acts of Parliament had taken their rise at the court of Versailles, 
as I am afraid they must have consequences big with the destruc- 
tion of the British empire, and may probably end in our becoming 
a Province of France, whenever that ambitious nation find our 
Fleet and Army engaged to destroy our own strength, by attacking 
our own collonys, and I believe nobody doubts of their taking hold 
of that opportimity, whenever it is in their power, and we may 
consider whether it is better for us to continue as we are, or to be 
treated by France as the Island of Corsica now is. 

I was amazed some days ago to hear of a speech in the house of 
Commons, mentioning the Merchants of Great Britain as not to be 
regarded, tho' they shou'd all concur in a Petition, and speaking of 
the landed interest as what had no connection with Trade. The 
Gentleman who made this speech I have heard spoken of as a man 
of sense, and yet there is no mathematical proposition clearer than 
this: by Trade this nation is become one of the most powerful in 
the world, and by losing its trade it wou'd dwindle into nothing, 
with regard to the rest of the powers of Eiu-ope, and the landed 
interest wou'd fall to below a half of what it now pays, and 
the number of inhabitants wou'd decrease a one-half, and upon 
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the number of inhabitants the power and riches of any country 
depend. 

I have never heard that the inhabitants of America desired any 
more from Great Britain than to continue in possession of what 
they have possessed for 200 years past, and what their Charters 
entitle them to, which are granted by the Crown, and which the 
Parliament have virtually confirm'd more than once, and I can't 
see how it can consist with the honour of the Mother Country to 
break through their Charters and privileges. The Latin inhabit- 
ants of Italy were long the Allies of Rome; they thought themselves 
entitled to the priviledges of roman Citizens. The Romans refused 
them that priviledge, which occasion'd a long and bloody War. 
Afterwards the Romans granted their desire, and never afterwards 
attempted to deprive them of those priviledges. The case of the 
Americans is much stronger in their favour. They are our brethren, 
and were induc'd by the Charters and priviledges granted them to 
attempt a settlement, at the risk of their lives and fortunes, in a 
Wilderness; and wou'd it be fair and honourable for their mother 
Country to break through the Charters and priviledges they have 
granted them? And indeed, had no priviledges been granted them, 
it wou'd be the interest of Great Britain to give them all they ask; 
for no nation can be great under an arbitrary and despotick Power, 
and particularly a trading nation. And as a very great author ob- 
serves, arbitrary power is political damnation. And therefore I 
hope there may be some real friends about his Majesty, who may 
convince him that entering into a War with America must destroy 
the greatest Bulwark for his and the national safety, and that all 
attempts to introduce arbitrary power and Popery to any part of 
the British dominions is contrary to the intention of the acts of 
settlement in favour of the Royal Family. 

I bore Arms under his Grace the Duke of Argyle in 1715, against 
the rebels in Scotland, at the head of a company of 52 volimteers, 
which besides of ventiuring my life and fortune, it cost me a consider- 
able sum of money. I thought I fought against Popery and Slavery, 
and shou'd be sorry to live so long [as] to see any encouragement 
given to these things I fought against, or to see any measures fol- 
lowed, that may occasion jealousies in the minds of his Majesty's 
subjects. 

As I have no concern with any party, and am too old to have any 
views of Ambition, and don't so much as expect a repayment of the 
money I expended in the service of the Crown, and therefore have 
no view by this letter but an honest wish to see the Eyes of my 
Countrymen open'd, to perceive that the loss of America may in 
all probability prove the destruction of Great Britain, and there- 
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fore to induce them to prevent a wax with America. I am, Sir, 
your most Humble Servt. 

Hugh Baillie, 
Doctor of Laws. 

P. S. I believe there never was a time when there was a better 
correspondence between a great majority in Parliament and the 
ministry than now, and it puts one in mind of what Cicero observes 
with regard to the situation of Rome in his time. Says he, you must 
either speak and vote with the Triumvirate, Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassus, or throw away your speeches and votes by speaking or 
voting against them. We seem to be galloping into arbitrary 
Power, and we won't find it easy to get another P[rince] of Orange 
to bring us out of it. 

From Brand Hollis. 

Mr. Brand Hollis desires Mr. Quincy to accept of this small 
parcel of books, the only ones he has by him at present, to amuse 
him in his passage, and as a mark of his esteem and regard. Wishes 
he may arrive in health and good spirits on his native soil, and has 
no doubts but that the magnanimity and good sense of his coun- 
trymen will fix their Liberties on a solid basis, and knowing the 
errors of England will avoid them, and hopes they will show to the 
world a perfect form of Government where Liberty and Justice 
shall act in Union. 

March 2, 1775. 

From Thomas Bromfield. 

London, March 9, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Buxted, the pilot, deliver'd me both your ac- 
ceptable favors of the 6 inst. 

I rejoice to learn you are in good spirits, and from your Accoimt 
doubt not the Voyage will be of service to you; at same time I am 
sorry for the Accident which has happened to your Cloaths, etc. 
Misfortimes like that must be expected, and it will be well if we 
meet with no greater to encounter. Captain Tucker * from Salem, 
who you mention, has been arrived at Bristol a month ago, and 
consequently bro't no Letters now; but I yesterday received some 
for you for Glasgow Pacguet, Capt. Porterfield, arrived at Glasgow, 
which are here inclosed. I have also for our Hotise some from 
Brother Henry and Brother Phillips of 28 Jan'y, beside several 

' Samuel Tucker. 
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Others. They write that they continue firm, but expect to be in- 
volved in great trouble, if coercive measures are pursued, but 
hitherto nothing material has happened. No Letters are come to 
hand for Captain Lyde, nor has Mr. Haley received any respecting 
his ship in any wise. Robson was expected to sail about the middle 
of February, and we hear of no other ship coming. If any thing 
very material turns up while I have a prospect of the Letters reach- 
ing you, I will not fail to advise; for as I can procure franks it will 
be attended with no expense to you. You know that Mr. Hyslop 
has given me hopes he wou'd put his West Indian concerns into our 
hands, and that he had wrote Deacon Greenough and Doctor 
Chauncey to that piuport. Shall therefore be much obliged to you 
on your Arrival if you wou'd use your interest with Mr. Phillips to 
get Deacon Greenough and Doctor Chauncey to grant a power to 
Abraham Dupuis and Co., without making us the substitute of 
Mr. Hyslop, who it is not impossible might alter his mind, and this 
matter pass into some other hand. I have inquired about the 
Scions and find it is much too late in the present Season, but shall 
take care to find them in the fall. Mr. Dilly had your Memo. He 
sends you a Pamphlet, etc., by this post. Mr. Lee desires his re- 
spects and says he has nothing new to communicate. Mrs. Brom- 
field and the rest of the Family desire to be remember'd to you. I 
am (in haste), Dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

Thos. Brompield. 

Addressed: To Josiah Quincy, Esq., on board the Boston Pacquet, Capt. 
Lyde, for New England. 

From Charles Dilly. 

London, March gth, 1773. 

Dear Sir, — I am glad to hear by Mr. Bromfield this Day that 
you are in good spirits and now Ij^ing in the Downs. 

I found the wind was favourable on Satiu-day Evening to take 
you from Gravesend, and therefore it was unnecessary to send the 
News Papers of the Day, but as I see by the Papers Capt. Lyde's 
ship is yet in the Downs and probably may be detained there by 
contrary winds some days longer, I embrace the Opportunity of 
sending you a few of the last P[ublic] Advertisers, and a Pamphlet 
published this Day; written by the Coiurt Pensioner Dr. Sam'l 
Johnson, against the Votes of the American Congress. I thought 
you would be glad to see it. It seems by the Essay in this Day's 
P. advertiser from the State Tinker that an officious friend put a 
Paragraph into the Public Adv. on Tuesday, signed Plain Truth; 
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noticing yoxir Illness, and of Embarking at Gravesend for Salem. 
This has afforded the State Tinker an Opportunity of exercising 
his wit upon Dr. Franklin and yourself, which you'll see. The P. 
advertiser of Tuesday I could not get, but cut the Paragraph out 
of the Paper of that Day from the File at the Printers. 

Some lUnatured fellow in the London News in yesterday's Paper 
has put in a reflecting paragraph against you; but anonymous 
squibs are not worth your notice. 

I have neither heard or seen in any other news papers besides the 
Pub. Advertiser, that your name has been mentioned since you left 
London, except the Public Ledger of Tuesday, as a piece of news, 
that you had left London on your retiim home to New England. 

Mr. Bromfield gave me the direction to write under cover to you, 
for Mr. Robert Ashington, North end of Deal, and to forward on 
board any packet which may be sent to him for you. And having 
procured Franks, they will all come free: and if I find the wind in 
the same comer tomorrow, I shall probably send some more News 
Papers. If you are in tolerable health and able to write, I shall be 
happy to receive a few lines before you quit the English channel. 

Brother Edward has been out the whole Day, and will not be 
home till late in the Evening. He enjoys great good health, and the 
same unremitting flow of spirits. I wish he would keep a little in 
the bounds of moderation, but nothing but real illness will bring 
him to that. 

Lord North carries every motion with a high hand. I understand 
he has this day made another to exclude two or three more Provinces 
from Fishing on the Banks of New Foundland. The New Yorkers 
are to have peculiar marks of favour shown to them, by which dis- 
tinguishing privileges the Ministry are in expectation to have the 
people of that province on their side. I am, Dear Sir, with the sin- 
cerest wishes for the re-establishment of your health, your most 
obedt. Frpend] and humble servant, 

Chas. Dilly. 

P. S. I think, by the Memorandimi given to Mr. Bromfield to 
show to us, that you have lent Mr. Hollis your set of Burgh Polit. 
Disg: 3 Vols., and when he sends them to our House, you desire 
they may be changed for Ld. Chesterfield's Letters, or some other 
book of reputation about that value. If otherwise meant, please, 
Sir, to explain it. 
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From Charles Dilly. 

London, loth March, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — I hope the three Packets under cover to Robt. 
Ashington, north end of Deal, which I sent by the Post last night, 
he hath caused to be safely conveyed to you. 

I hinted to you, my dear Sir, the Day I last had the pleasure of 
being in your Company, that a friendly hint or caution from you 
would be taken in good part by my Brother Edward, who has got 
into such extravagant wild notions in Politics, and stigmatizes the 
Characters of great men merely postulatory, that to a stranger he 
mu^t and does appear in a disagreeable point of view. I do think 
a few lines of admonition respecting his impleasing conduct and 
ridiculous self-importance, written in the style of Friendship, 
might have the desired effect. I should not have presumed to ask 
you to do this piece of kindness to him, if I had not heard you coin- 
cide with some other gentlemen, that he has not yet learned to 
know himself. 

Tho' he may be inflexable in folly, yet I hope not so obdurate as 
to reject advice sincerely meant for his good. My Brother is really 
a good natured and well disposed man; but is dreadfiilly contami- 
nated with false ideas in politics; and could he be diverted from 
the prattle of Government affairs, he would then return and be the 
useful man in business, as he has heretofore been. I must beg. Sir, 
you would not take notice to Brother Ed. what I have requested 
of you, because that would at once destroy what I wish to have 
produced — a reformation in him. Pray do not read or mention 
to a second person concerning my Brother; tho' I needed not to 
have cautioned you, as your superior understanding will I know 
have no occasion for it. Mr. Bromfield's Clerk has just now been 
with me and says he shall send you the Ledger of yesterday and 
today. I hope after this is received the wind will be in yoiir favour 
and waft you to Salem with the utmost expedition and safety, and 
in perfect health. I remain, Dear Sir, yovu: obliged friend and H. 
servant, 

Chs. Dilly.* 

■ A brief note from Dilly, dated March 30, 1775, says: "The P[ublic] Adver- 
tiser of the 20th, signed Americus, takes notice of you, for which reason I have 
procured it for you, and the Essay cut out of the P. ^4. of yesterday is a con- 
tinued piece of abuse of Dr. Franklin from the State Tinker." 
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From William Lee. 

London, 3 April, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote you a short line to Boston, inclosed to Mr. 
Phillips. I hope the sea air and exercise will restore you to a per- 
fect state of health, and that you will have a happy meeting of your 
Family. After you left us the Merchants with a good deal of dex- 
terity were bro't to the inclosed petition to the King, which is toler- 
ably explicit. You know how the Committee in general were 
affected; yoxu^ friend Bromfield stood close to the stuff to the last. 

You have a Pamphlet written by my Brother • in support of the 
Congress' petition to the King, the Lords' protest, an Address to 
the Soldiers which was inclosed you before. 

Be pleased to communicate tixe contents to Sam'l Adams, Esq., 
and let him know that in the comrse of last summer I wrote him 
many letters which were inclbsed to a Mr. Bromfield Glover in 
Boston, with several inclosiures, and that I should be glad to know 
if he has received any of them. 

Late letters from Massachusetts give the friends of Liberty here 
much pleasure, as they declare the firmness of the People and their 
determination to support their Liberties like men. For my own 
part I see the hand of Providence most evident in this business. 
Jerusalem was visited for its sins, but after a time it arose with re- 
doubled splendor; so I hope will Boston, where the wickedness of 
some Merchants, the Hutchinsons, Olivers, Sewalls, etc., is great 
enough to draw down on that imhappy Town the vengeance of 
Heaven. Some of the merchants there have wrote to several 
houses here for goods. However, they are not sent, but large 
quantities under the Patronage of the Ministers have been sent in 
the Francis, late John Wilkes, for Boston, and Captain Deverson is 
at this moment loading with Merchandise for the same Port. He 
will be quite full, the value at least £50,000, which is paid for to 
the Tradesmen before the goods are ship'd; a part of his Cargo is 
300 hhds of refined Sugar, 3 or 400 chests of bohea Tea, besides 
Bale goods, Trunks, etc. These ships belong to Massachusetts, are 
both Transports in the Government Service, and the goods are to 
be landed at Boston under the military Protection. As all the other 
associating Colonies have religiously adhered to the Association of 
the last Continental Congress, you will take care to prevent the 
above transaction from creating a division. The Enemies in New 
York will take every advantage and will be glad of every trivial 

' A Speech intended to have been delivered in the House of Commons in support 
of the Petition from the General Congress at Philadelphia. 1775. 
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circumstance to revfle the friends of their Country and to contrive 
a disunion. 

Besides the money, £1000, a man paid to several members in 
the New York Assembly previous to their meeting in January last, 
large stuns have since been sent there and to some other Colonies 
to bribe particiilar men. Dr. Smith' in Philadelphia should be 
watch'd. You have Mr. Burke's motions in the H[ouse] of C[om- 
mons] on the sad of March, which are the Rockingham parties 
creed with respect to America. The Livery of London are to meet 
the 5 Instant in Common Hall to petition the Throne for redress 
of American grievances. The States of Holland have at the instiga- 
tion of our Ministers prohibited the exportation of arms, etc.; but 
Spain is still open, so you know what you have to depend on. I 
trust you will find America united; but in my opinion if the 4 New 
England Provinces and Colonies were left alone they ought to per- 
severe in support of their Liberty. I am with Great Esteem, Dear 
Sir, Your most obedt. Servt. 

William Lee. 

From William Lee.* 

London, 12 April, 1775. 

Sir, — Mr. L[ee] desires his respects and says that he has wrote 
you twice by via Philadelphia and once direct to Boston. 

It is said that £25,000 has been sent to General G[age] for the 
pmpose of Bribery, and that Major S is now gone to Philadel- 
phia with money to Bribe the Congress. 

Dr. P[rice] desires his best respects to you and says he shall very 
soon send you what he promised: He tells me that of the Troops 
destined for America Four Regiments are going for New York, and 
Two for Albany, to intercept the communication between those 
two places; the remainder are for Genl. G[age], upon the arrival of 
which he is to quit the Town and take the Field, for they reckon 
the Americans are- mere Cowards and will not fight; Genl. G. per 
his last Letters says he is more and more assured that they would 
quietly submit. This account he has from Col. B[arre?]. 'T is 
still his opinion that the quarrel can not be terminated without 
fighting, which the sooner it happens the better. 

Mr. C a capital N. E. merchant told but a few days past a friend 
of mine, that the Ministry's Plan was a wise measure, if the prin- 

' William Smith (1727-1803). 

' This letter is unsigned and is in a feigned writing, which may be an en- 
grossing form of Lee's handwriting. 
' Champion? 
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cipal Merchants trading to America are Abettors of the Ministry, 
Men who as you justly observed ought to have America inscribed 
on their Carriages, Equipages, etca., and gratitude on their Hearts! 
You need not be surprised that matters are carried with so high an 
hand. God grant that they may meet with their Just rewards; and 
I hope that those who have so barefacedly shipped from Boston at 
this time will not be overlooked by those who have it in their powers 
to resent it properly. From the several conversations I have had, 
I form my opinion that if the Americans should give up the points 
in dispute, they will be despised not only by the Sons of Liberty 
everywhere, but by even the Ministerial hirelings, as nmnbers of 
them have acknowledged to me that they blame you not for en- 
deavoring to prevent the imposition of unnecessary Taxes on you. 
Three Millions and an half of Free bom Men cannot smrely ever- 
be brought to Submission by an handful of Mercenaries. 



From Thomas Bromfield. 

London, 6 May, 1775. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote you a little while past, since which I have 
reminded your Friends not to omit acquainting you with every 
thing material regarding publick Affairs. Doctor L[ee] has often 
been with me to know if I had received any Letters for him; he has 
received but one since your departure, and that by accident I saw 
thro' the cover of a pacquet for Folger, address'd to you. I there- 
fore ventured to open said cover and deliver that to him; the other 
two contained therein were letters for you, which I shall return 
with others for some safe conveyance. The Doctor thinks you should 
have given me leave to open the Pacquets addressed to you, as 
he judges there must among some of them be more. Letters for 
him, but I told him I did not dare to open any others. That which 
I did open I cou'd not refuse to do, because his name was so con- 
spicuous thro' the cover, and the handwriting seemed to be Doctor 
Chauncey's. 

The accounts gained some time ago from New York respecting 
the majority in the Assembly in favor of Government, highly 
elated the ministerial people here, but on receiving the last accounts 
from thence that a great majority of Free Men and Free Holders 
had agreed to send delegates to the Congress, they are much cha- 
grined, tho' they still entertain great hopes of what the fleet and 
army will do, when the regiments arrive, and that the great num- 
ber talk'd of by some of your people which are ready to join them, 
will enable them to obtain obedience without much trouble. I do 
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think the people in general here have no notion that there will be 
any bloodshed. Otherwise they sure would not be so contented as 
they yet seem. It is the opinion of most of the ministerial mer- 
chants that there will be none; for they, as well as others, think the 
bare appearance of the Forces will sufficiently intimidate you. I 
have desired Messrs. Dilly to forward you from time to time such 
newspapers as may contain any thing regarding you, or be of mate- 
rial information, which he has promised to do. I hope soon to hear 
of your safe arrival. I have sent you per Capt. Jenkins the Parlia- 
mentary Register. Mrs. Bromfield joins me in proper respects to 
you and Mrs. Quincy. Am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Thos. Bromfield. 

Mr. Ford made a communication on 

Conversion of John Thayer, 1783. 

The Society recently obtained from Amsterdam a perfect 
copy of the Portuguese edition of the Relation of the Conversion 
oj the Rev. Mr. John Thayer, at one time a Protestant minister 
at Boston, who "embraced the Roman Catholic Religion at 
Rome, on the 2Sth of May, 1783." This Lisbon issue contains 
the English and Portuguese version on alternate pages. The 
titlepage is here reproduced. The story of John Thayer is 
told in Rev. Arthur T. Connolly's "Historical Sketch of the 
Rev. John Thayer, Boston's first native-born Priest" (1888), 
with a natural tendency to exaggerate the importance of the 
man and his conversion; and the issues of the Relation are, in 
part, noted in Finotti, Bibliographia Catholica Americana. 

The bibliographical features of this tract present some 
difficulties. While it may be probable that the Relation 
was printed soon after 1783, the first dated issue known is 
that of Barcelona, 1787. In the year 1788 William Goddard 
of Baltimore made a reprint of a "fifth London edition." No 
edition with a London imprint has been located, and the British 
Museum does not contain any example of the work printed 
on an English press. The Boston Public Library possesses a 
"third edition," printed at Manchester by G. Swindells, but 
the titlepage is without the year of publication. This raises a 
question on the explanation offered of the "fiith edition" — 
that the continental printings must be coimted. The Portu- 
guese edition has an English as well as the Portuguese text, 
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suggesting a translation direct from an English issue. In the 
John Carter Brown Library there is a French issue, published 
by Prevost in 1788. From the French version a translation 
was made into Spanish and printed at Valencia, in 1788. Thus 

U E t A (J A 6 
C O N VE R S A 6 

DOR. SENHOR 

jOAO THAYER 

Poueo ba Miniftro Proteftante em Bofloa 
m Am«rica do Norce : 

ESCRITA FOR ELLE MESMO. 

A que vad'annexos varios Extra^os de huma 

Carta eCcripta a feulrmao: « outra d<^ 

huma Senhora de poucos annos , que 

die admittio i Igre/a. 



Mif^r'ieerd'ias Domini in t^ernum eenUho. 
Hei de cantar eternamtfnte as mirertcordias da 
Senhor. P/. 88. t. 



L I S B O A 

Na Offic. Patr. de Francisco Lviz Ameno* 

m. occ. lxxxviii. 
Ctm licenfa da Real Meio da CommiJJaS Geral, 
./tire o Extmtt* Ctnjura dot Livns, 

four dated issues for 1787 and 1788 — French, Portuguese 
and Spanish — are known, and it is possible that a fifth — in 
English — was in circulation at that time. It is quite improb- 
able, however, that an English printer would have counted the 
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continental issues before giving an edition niunber to his own 
publication, whether the known "third edition" of Man- 
chester, or the unknown "fifth" London edition. 

This Society has another edition, the "sixth," bearing the 
imprint of Bowen and Howard, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and published in 1789. At the foot of the titlepage there are 
two crudely printed lines, evidentiy stamped on after the 
pamphlet had been folded and stitched, "For, and at the 
expense of the Reverend Patrick Cleary." This issue was 
known neither to Finotti nor to Evans, and the Society's copy 
is probably unique, unfortunately wanting a leaf after p. 40. 
A Latin version, made by Henry Louis Hulot, bears the imprint 
"Monasterii Westphalorum, 1794," and a copy is in the Boston 
Public Library. In 1805 John Reynolds, of Kilkenny, printed a 
"fifth edition," making use of a London pamphlet of 1788; 
in 1809 J.Boyce of Dublin, and in 1832 the editors of the United 
States Catholic Press at Hartford, Connecticut, reprinted the 
Relation, and the Library of Congress has a Philadelphia issue 
of 1837. A press in Hartford or New Haven printed it in 1840. 
These are the separate issues which have come to my notice, 
and no attempt is made to record the number of times the 
Relation has been used in compilations. In the Harvard College 
Library is a manuscript of the Relation in French.^ 

• Rev. Henry J. Shandelle, S.J., librarian of the Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University, courteously gave me information of the editions of 
Barcelona (1787), Dublin (1809) and Connecticut (184a). 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

SAMUEL SAVAGE SHAW 

By WILLIAM VAIL KELLEN 



Samuel Savage Shaw was the youngest son of Lemuel 
Shaw, the great Chief Justice, by his second wife, Hope Savage 
Shaw. He was born in the house numbered 89 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, and there he died on September 24, 1915. He 
was of the purest of English stock. His immigrant ancestor, 
Abraham Shaw, described as a "clothier," came from the vil- 
lage of Northowram in the borough of Halifax, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and in 1636 was settled in Watertown, Mass. He was one 
of the petitioners to the General Court for the setting up of a 
new township to be called "Contentment," which in the end, 
however, received the name of "Dedham." Upon its organ- 
ization he removed to the new town, was made a freeman on 
March 9, 1637, and on August 18, 1637, was there allotted 
twelve acres of land. 

The line of descent was as follows: Abraham Shaw was mar- 
ried in England to Briggit, daughter of Henry Best of Oven- 
den, also in the borough of Halifax. His younger son, John, 
after his father's death, went with the rest of the family to Wey- 
mouth, and there married Alice, daughter of Nicholas Phillips. 
His son Joseph, "farmer and miller," born April 15, 1664, mar- 
ried Judith, daughter of John and Sarah Whitmarsh, and set- 
tled in East Bridgewater. His son, John, the first of a line of 
educated men, graduated from Harvard College in 1729, mar- 
ried Ruth, the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Angier of Water- 
town, and became the settled minister of tie South Parish in 
Bridgewater. His son, Oakes, graduating from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1758, and marrying for a second wife Susanna, daughter 
of John HajTvard of Braintree, was settled over the parish at 
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West Barnstable from 1760 to 1807. Their son, Lemuel, 
graduating from Harvard College in 1800, after a distinguished 
career at the bar and in the service of the State, became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court and served in that capac- 
ity with ever-increasing distinction for thirty years. He mar- 
ried a second time, in August, 1827, Hope, the daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Savage of Barnstable. The younger of two sons by 
this marriage was Samuel Savage Shaw, the subject of this 
memoir. 

Young Shaw's upbringing was that of a Beacon Hill boy of 
the period. He was sent at a tender age to dames' schools on 
the back side of the hill, first to one kept by a Miss Guliker, 
later to that of Miss Paddock. Afterwards he went for a time 
to the "Monitorial School" presided over by George W. Fowle. 
All this by way of preparation for serious study. Up to the 
end of the Civil War and somewhat later, rich and poor alike 
in Boston sent their boys to the Latin School to be fitted for 
college. The private schools of Beacon Hill and the Back Bay, 
Hopkinson's, Noble and Greenough's, Volkmann's, and Stone's, 
came later, and flourished, only in turn at a later period to be 
driven by the rivahy of the rural academy and coimtry school 
to the outlying suburbs where pla)dng fields abound and the 
urban parent is freed from anxiety for the entire day. 

Accordingly at the age of eleven yoimg Shaw was sent to the 
Boston Latin School for the full five years' course, at the end of 
which in 1849 ^^ went to Cambridge and was matriculated. He 
was the fourth Shaw in line to enter Harvard College and was 
graduated in due course with the Class of 1853. From his en- 
trance into college with this class as a Freshman until his death 
his life was largely boimd up with its fortunes; the class took 
the place of a family, his classmates were his friends. In 1863 
he became the Class Secretary, and in 1913 he was the prime 
mover in publishing the "Report of the Harvard Class of 1853," 
issued "on the Sixtieth Anniversary for the Use of the Class 
and its Friends," the first of a series of like college publications 
of considerable historical interest. With characteristic modesty 
the Secretary fiirnished the material in the shape of sketchy 
biographies of his classmates, but declined the editorship, 
contenting himself with an eight-line "Preface." The editor, 
however, went on to state that "the work of the Class Secre- 
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tary has been such as to reduce the task assigned me to its 
lowest terms." For this report Mr. Shaw prepared a sketch of 
his own life written in the same detached manner as the other 
biographic outlines. His original "Record Book" of the class 
was said to be "a fine example of old-time penmanship, clear 
and distinct, and resembling copperplate engraving." 

The biographical sketch of himself, after reciting the facts of 
his early life, set forth that after graduation he attended the 
Harvard Law School for two years, receiving the degree of 
LL.B., and thereafter, by way of further preparation for the 
bar, spent a third year "in the office of Sidney Bartlett, Esq., 
a former partner of his father." On April i, 1856, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Then followed the customary "grand tour" 
in Europe, covering the remainder of 1856 and a large part of 
1857. In August, 1856, he arrived in Berlin, "where he settled 
down in a German boarding house and made an assiduous study 
of the German language with fair success." Pending this stu- 
dious sojourn, he writes that "the attractions of the royal 
theatre, opera and ballet were not neglected." In May, 1857, 
he reached Paris, where "he spent a little over three months and 
endeavored to improve his time in the study of the French lan- 
guage," but he does not express an opinion upon his "success" 
in this effort. From 1856 to 1896 he varied his practice of the 
law in Boston by further travels in Europe. " The whole of that 
business life" of his, as he called his professional work, "was 
very quiet and uneventful, consisting, with some conveyancing, 
mostly in thp care of property and the settlement of estates." 
In 1896 he retired from practice and set out upon a further series 
of travels abroad, which, so far as described, ceased in 1906. 

This brief record of Mr. Shaw's Ufe contained the statement 
that he "was elected very unexpectedly a Resident Member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1903." It was entirely 
fitting that he should become such a member as was his dis- 
tinguished father before him; he took his membership seriously, 
proving a consistent donor of historical material and a valuable 
working member. His continued interest in the proceedings of 
the Society was shown by his attendance upon more than two- 
thirds of the meetings occurring during his membership. He 
was a member at large of the Council from 1906 to 1909, and at the 
annual meeting of 1908 he prepared and presented its report 
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to the Society as the chairman of the committee charged with 
that duty. He also served faithfully and competently from 1907 
to 1 9 14 as a member of the House Committee. 

The proceedings of the Society set forth that in February, 
1904, Mr. Shaw communicated the original of a letter from 
Henry Phillips, a principal in the notorious Woodbridge-Phil- 
lips duel, in which the former was killed, and talked entertain- 
ingly of the same. He also presented letters from the papers 
of his grandfather. Rev. Oakes Shaw, and one from Governor 
Hutchinson to the Rev. Gideon Hawley, minister to the Indian 
Church at Mashpee. At the May meeting of 1908 he gave the 
Society a political print of the time of George III, entitled "The 
Scotch Victory," dedicated to the Earl of Bute; also a printed 
handkerchief commemorating the death of Washington. At 
the February meeting of 1910 he added the originals of ten 
letters from Samuel Adams to Samuel Phillips Savage, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Board of War, and again at the April 
meeting following, "important manuscripts and broadsides of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of Massachusetts his- 
tory." At the May meeting next ensuing he again drew on the 
Samuel Phillips Savage Collection for the benefit of the Soci- 
ety, among the papers then given being "A Map of the British 
Dominions, drawn by Hermann Moll in 1715, on which Cap- 
tain Jeffrey Gray has drawn in manuscript the proposed line 
of forts or 'barrier scheme' of 1725 against Indian incursions, 
extending from Boston to Bay Chaleur." This was the map 
exhibited to the Society by Chief Justice Shaw in July, 1855. 
At the June meeting of 191 1 the Editor submitted gifts from 
Mr. Shaw, comprising further printed and manuscript material. 
Mr. Shaw also gave the Society a cane belonging to the Chief 
Justice made from timber of the frigate Constitution. 

Three memoirs of deceased members of the Society were writ- 
ten by Mr. Shaw. At the April meeting of 1904 he submitted 
a memoir of Henry Stedman Nourse, and at the December 
meeting of 1905, and at that of January, 1908, he successively 
submitted memoirs of his close friend and classmate Uriel Has- 
kell Crocker and of Henry Gardner Denny. These biographical 
appreciations, like the published sketches of his classmates, were 
sympathetic portrayals each of its subject. Far from bearing 
the perfunctory character sometimes disclosed by such perform- 
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ances, each memoir formed a just, lifelike and individual pen 
portrait of the person sought to be described. 

Besides membership in this Society, the only other quasi- 
public work done by Mr. Shaw was as a Trustee and Secretary 
of the Boston Library Society, to which he left a legacy. 

Mr. Shaw was a shy, somewhat prim and modest gentleman. 
While not a recluse, he lived a retiring and self-contained life. 
The nearest approach he had to intimate friends was his col- 
lege classmates, yet the one of these described as being "as 
close a friend as anyone" to him "could hardly have been 
called intimate." In private life a courteous, formal and unob- 
trusive gentleman, he would seem in his professional career to 
have been a respectable and dependable office lawyer. The 
tasks which came his way he performed thoroughly and con- 
scientiously, but whether because he lacked the spur of necessity 
or whether he felt oppressed by the "shadow of a great name," 
he never developed the latent power with which he was evi- 
dently endowed or attained the eminence in his profession' for 
which his talents fitted him. Given the requisite industry, in- 
centive and subject, Mr. Shaw might well have succeeded as a 
writer of biography. He had the sympathetic insight, the 
graphic pen and the biographic aptitude; he lacked only the 
zeal and opportunity. Thus he led throughout his career a quiet, 
refined and leisurely hfe, content to do inconspicuously the 
duties, whether social or professional, that fell in his way. His 
habits once formed, it was difficult for him to form new ones; 
a new one added to the old, it was equally difficult for him not 
to follow it. Somewhat of a bon vivant, he resisted for years 
invitations to join the Union Club, yet once a member the club 
became a second home, the resort of his decHning years, and 
there he was stricken with the fatal illness that caused his death. 

In his undemonstrative way he was very fond of his friends, 
he performed well such personal duties as came in his way, his 
private and professional life each was above reproach, and 
he died full of years, a much respected friend, lawyer and 
citizen. He was never married. 



